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Editorial 


WHIPPEN ON PERKINS 
UST now liberals, especially liberals in churches, 
are under fire—from liberals. 
If we admit the definition of liberal which 
Mr. Whippen seems to be using in his article in this 
issue, we shall have to admit his conclusion, that the 
child of Universalism may be an unworthy child, 
and our church an unworthy part of the Church of 
Jesus Christ. 

To Mr. Whippen a liberal is one who, discovering 
an error here, flies to excess there, one who holds lax 
views of truth, one who magnanimously overlooks 
variations from truth, one who moves swiftly from 
liberty to license. 

That such tendencies exist in liberalism, that 
some people who have low intellectual standards or 
lax morals call themselves liberals, that we Uni- 
versalists have a percentage of them, no fair student 
will deny. That such tendencies are the main staple 
of liberalism and that the child of Universalism is that 
kind of child, we do not believe. 

Mr. Whippen fails to read history correctly 
when he says that Universalists have been domi- 
nated by the radical type of Unitarian thought. On 
the contrary, for years the reproach leveled against 
Universalists was that they would not follow the 
radical Unitarian group. 

We would more easily forgive these historical 
lapses if the writer could interpret at all fairly or 
accurately the story of the contributions Universalists 
have made. 

We have frequently made it clear that it is 
nauseating, to us to have Universalists make claims 
for themselves which the facts do not warrant, or 
look at their real contributions with a perspective 
which enlarges what they have done and dwarfs what 
others have done. But we can not permit unchal- 
lenged the sweeping statement that Universalism 
leads into a licentious indifference to all truth and a 
general defeat of responsibility in regard to it, and 
that all the churches coming our way and extending 
hands of fellowship are coming an unworthy way. 

If we understood Dr. Perkins at all, the very gist 
of his argument was that contact with these other 
people threw upon our shoulders a new sense of re- 
sponsibility to show that our faith worked, that our 
Universalism made us truly Christian and all our in- 
stitutions Christian. 


If we read our history correctly, the thing that 
stands out is that our men took the hard, lonely way 
of ‘“come-outers,”’ and faced the scorn of their neigh- 
bors, because they had such an exalted sense of re- 
sponsibility for the truth that had been revealed to 
them. Whatever our defects, it can not be said fairly 
that Universalists hold lax views about the importance 
of truth. 

Mr. Whippen points out that religious liberals 
fail ‘‘to realize the enormity of the task of religion in 
producing righteousness.” In other words, the 
redemptive element is lacking in our religion. There 
is somethingin this. None of us—tliberals or con- 
servatives—have as much of the pitying love of 
Christ as we should have, or do as much as we might 
to make bad men good. But we must point out that 
there is more than one way of “‘producing righteous- 
ness.” There is the way of the preacher and the way 
of the poet, the way of precept and the way of ex- 
ample, the direct approach and the indirect, the way 
of the mission school and the way of the art school. 
The social settlement is a redemptive power and so 
is the reformatory, if it is on to its job. 

Does any one think that the life of Emerson has 
not produced as much righteousness as the life of the 
average traveling evangelist, no matter how sincere 
such evangelist may have been? A thing need not 
be labeled redemptive in order to be redemptive. 
The essential elements in all attempts to produce 
righteousness are faith and love. And the essence 
of liberal preaching and teaching for more than a 
century has been faith in man as a child of God, and 
in God as the father of all men. The criticism passed 
upon Universalists has been that they have set no 
bounds to the love of God and no bounds to the 
Jove man should show for fellow man. 

Mr. Whippen thinks we are a happy-go-lucky 
people—easy, tolerant, good-natured, indifferent, with- 
out moral earnestness or moral passion. Fosdick is 
happy-go-lucky, the Christian Century is happy-go- 
lucky, the Community Church is happy-go-lucky. 
In our devotional meetings at Hartford too many of 
us thanked God for His goodness instead of thinking 
of religion as a force against unrighteousness in our 
lives and in the world. 

Is it possible that Mr. Whippen, like many 
serious-minded people, fails to distinguish between 
“happy” and “happy-go-lucky?” It may be that the 
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man at Hartford who thanked God for His goodness 
was thinking partly of the chances life has brought 
him to serve his fellow men. The man who says, 
“Bless the Lord, O my soul,’ need not be smug and 
selfish. Like our Lord we are sent to the lost sheep, 
but we can go with a psalm of thanksgiving on our 
lips. By just so much as we are solemn and gloomy 
in the work of redemption we are handicapped. 

In a city where everything is on such a scale 
that weaklings go to the wall in every kind of voca- 
tion, Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick is grappling man- 
fully and joyously with student materialism and 
atheism and leading hundreds to faith. No redemp- 
tive element in Fosdick? Is it possible that our 
friend limits redemption to the attack on drunkenness 
or vice? 

But not only, according to Mr. Whippen, has 
liberalism produced moral indifference, it is respon- 
sible for intellectual shallowness. The Universalist 
Church has had no great theologians. Nor is it con- 
templating any return to the basic intellectual verities 
of orthodoxy. Again there is something in the con- 
tention, but again he does not seem to go deep enough. 
The energy of the Universalist fellowship has not 
gone into elaborating theological distinctions. Quite 
true, Universalists have been rather impatient with 
that sort of thing. But what shall we say of the 
intellectual insight of a group that breaks absolutely 
with any limited idea of revelation, which takes all 
truth as God’s truth, which looks beneath creeds to 
their content of faith and emphasizes the oneness of 
faith in allits forms? We do not have to contemplate 
any return to historic Christianity or the symbols 
blessed by nineteen hundred years of Christian 
aspiration. Exceptions there may have been among 
us, but the thing characteristic of Murray, of 
Ferris, of all the Ballous—Father Ballou, Dr. Ballou, 
Adin Ballou and the others—of Cobb and all our 
early reformers, was that they never would permit 
their opponents to cut them off from the Church of 
Christ. They held to the common Christian in- 
heritance. They gloried in the essentials of the 
common Christian faith. And that characterizes us 
to-day. 

We find ourselves in deep sympathy with Mr. 
Whippen’s third point-—that life must precede use 
of life, that a rich, beautiful, satisfying personality 
is the greatest contribution one can make to the need 
of the world, that the wonderful works of Jesus came 
out of his knowledge of tlfe deep things of God. 

The strangest thing about his strange comment 
is that he fails to see that Dr. Perkins in the article 
referred to is always saying that Universalism must 
justify itself not by the abstract truth of its prin- 
ciples, but by its fruits in life. 

Mr. Whippen thinks that Dr. Perkins and Uni- 
versalists generally emphasize external acts, barren 
deeds, at the expense of richness of life. In proof 
he refers to the fact that Dr. Perkins quotes the words 
of Jesus: “He that doeth the will shall know of the 
doctrine.” “For that,’ said Dr. Perkins recently, 
“T can throw responsibility back upon him who 
said it.” Mr. Whippen criticises our repeated refer- 
ences to the religion of Jesus as something higher than 
a religion about Jesus. He forgets that the first thing 
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about the religion of Jesus is personal contact with 
the Father and a purifying of the individual heart. 
In this the great doctrines about God have their 
place. The two great commandments which Mr. 
Whippen quotes are the corner-stone of the religion 
of Jesus. The Universalist Church ought to die and 
would die if it got away from an individual experience 
of the love of God as the starting point of all religion. 
It advocates no lesser gospel than this. But it is 
impatient with mere theorizing about Christ instead 
of following the example of Christ, and in this it 
shows intellectual insight of the highest kind. 

In his quotation of the great words of the Master 
Dr. Perkins made the point that doing the will of 
Christ is a characteristic of the Christianity of our 
day, and that as men in all churches have come into 
agreement about the purpose of Christ, they have 
found they were in substantial agreement about the 
faith of Christ, and that this explains the world move- 
ment for unity. 

We are glad to recognize the genuine spirit of 
devotion out of which Mr. Whippen writes. We admit 
freely that there is something to be said for every 
charge he makes against liberalism and the liberal 
church. But in our opinion his perspective is so faulty 
that his article uncorrected would do harm rather 
than good. 

No, the cure for the evils of liberalism is more 
liberalism. And though this editoria! is already too 
long, we must here define liberalism. Liberalism in 
religion is the unlimited, unrestricted spirit which 
seeks truth everywhere, disseminates it freely, and 
thanks God for it. It stands for freedom from tradi- 
tions, despots or physical surroundings. It extends 
its interest and sympathy to the entire human family 
without regard to race or creed. It looks beneath 
surface divisions to the fundamental oneness of 
man. 

Tolerant even of the bigots, fair to those who 
assail them, able often to look clear around to the 
hidden side of every subject, friendly to everybody, 
strong in the Lord and in the power of His might, 
liberals try to make their contribution. 

Mr. Whippen may be right in spots concerning 
our achievements. He is absolutely wrong about 
the way we are heading. 

And as for the Perkins pamphlet, again we sug- 
gest that everybody read it and in connection with it 
read Dr. Perkins’s Maine sermon in this issue. 


* * 


TO HONOR DR. HERVEY 

T. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY is arranging a 

unique celebration in honor of Dr. Alpheus 

Baker Hervey, the oldest member of the Board 

of Trustees, the oldest living alumnus and the oldest 

ex-president. It will be a celebration especially 

of the seventieth anniversary of Dr. Hervey’s enter- 

ing St. Lawrence and the fiftieth anniversary of his 

becoming president. The exercises will be held 
Oct. 14. 

Dr. Hervey, whose illness was noted in the 
Leader for last week, left for the home of his son at 
Baldwinsville, L. I., on Sept. 26. He has not re- 
covered entirely from his recent illness, but he con- 
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fidently expects to be able to attend this celebration 
in his honor. 

Dr. Hervey is in his ninetieth year. He is not 
only an old man, but a wonderful old man.. Since 
retiring from the ministry and from educational work 
he has made a reputation for himself in an entirely 
new field. His studies in the marine algae of Ber- 
muda have given him standing in the world of science. 
He finds no gap between religion and science. Back 
of all the marvels of plant life on land and in the sea 
he finds the power and the love of a good God. In 
all the beauty of the universe he finds the beauty of 
holiness. 

We congratulate St. Lawrence University upon 
Dr. Hervey and Dr. Hervey upon his long years of 
distinguished service. 


* * 


THINK STRAIGHT ON THIS RELIGIOUS 
ISSUE ; 

S an appeal to a Christian church or denomina- 
tion to support a man or a principle in an elec- 
tion because he is the kind of man he is, or the 

principle is what it is, the same thing as asking a 
church or denomination to vote for or against some 
one because he belongs to a church or does not be- 
long to it? 

We think not. In this we differ from the usually 
clear-headed New York World. This journal has 
become so excited over Mrs. Willebrandt and her 
campaign speeches that it does not see straight. 

According to our Protestant ideas churches are 
collections of individuals organized for the propa- 
gation of faith and morals. What the church member 
may do in his individual capacity, he may do in his 
collective capacity so long as it does not negative the 
purposes of the group acting collectively. Whatever 
appeal may be made to an individual may be made to 
an assembly of individuals, provided it does not de- 
stroy the purposes of the assembly. 

If it is right for Mrs. Willebrandt to ask John 
Doe, Presbyterian, to vote against Governor Smith 
on the prohibition issue, it is right for her to ask the 
Presbyterian synod or assembly or a local Presby- 
terian church to vote against him. 

We have little use for partisan politics in the 
pulpit, but less use for the nonsense uttered by poli- 
ticians about the impropriety of ministers or churches 
' taking part in politics. Churches in this country al- 
ways have and always will take part in politics and 
will strengthen themselves spiritually just to the 
degree that they do it with sense, Christian charity 
and courage. 

No, it is not the appeal to organized Christians 
to take a position on a partisan matter that hurts 
them. It is the appeal, whether made from within 
or without, to exclude any individual Christian or 
‘group of Christians from any right, privilege or pre- 
rogative claimed for themselves. 

We have repeatedly insisted that it would be in- 
tolerant and unjust to vote against Governor Smith 
because he is a Catholic, as it would be un-American 
and bigoted to vote for him because he is a Catholic. 
We now insist that when attacked on his record his 
friends must not claim exemption because of his 


church connections, or because of the church connec- 
tions of those opposing him. 

Inasmuch as Governor Smith is a Catholic, 
and thousands of people, to their shame be it said, 
are opposing him mainly because he is a Catholic, it 
would have been far better tactically if Mrs. Wille- 
brandt had stayed away from the churches. It con- 
fuses the issue. But two wrongs do not make a right. 
There is nothing un-American in Mrs. Willebrandt 
or any one else talking prohibition or any other thing 
relating to the character or record 6f any candidate 
to any group of church people. 


PROHIBITION 


HERE is so much that we do not like about 
prohibition, prohibitionists and anti-prohibi- 
tionists, that there is danger of our failing to 

make our real position clear. 

We do not like making an exclusively moral issue 
out of a question so largely economic. 

We do not like the methods of the Anti-Saloon 
League. 

We do not like the lack of perspective which 
sometimes makes good people vote for any kind of 
scalawag or incompetent labeled dry. 

We do not like classifying people as good or bad 
according as they vote dry or wet. 

We do not like the hypocrisy of the politicians 
who espouse the dry cause for the sake of votes. 

We do not like the narrowness which considers 
temperate use of alcoholic beverages where not illegal 
a wicked thing. 

We do not like hip flasks, drinking in fashion- 
able society, bootlegging and law-breaking. 

But we do like the ending of the saloon. We 
like the greater comfort and peace that has come to 
many a wife and the larger opportunity that has come 
to many a child from prohibition. 

We like the overthrow of the liquor lobbies that 
for years infested our halls of legislation and con- 
trolled our politics. 

We like fewer chances for motor drivers to get 
drunk. 

We like the conditions described in the following 
paragraph taken from the Message, the parish paper 
edited by Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson of Worcester: 


The State Farm at Foxboro in “‘the good old days” 
of the licensed saloon was one of the most populous prison 
farms for drunkards and vagrants to be found in the 
United States. 

In 1918, 4,681 persons were committed there, of 
whom 4,316 received a one year sentence for drunken- 
ness. Under prohibition this total fell to 1,273, the 
number of drunkards to 910. The farm has a total of 
1,430 acres which in prosperous times (for drunkard 
making) was under intensive cultivation. Now the 
state is short of inmates to work it and is considering 
disposing of some of the land. 


So we are for prohibition. We are not for it 
through time and eternity. We do not wrap it ina 
holy mantle and hurl anathemas against any one who 
wants to see what the mantle is made of. We are 
for it until we can find a better way to handle the 
evil of too much drinking. That better way is not 
yet in sight. 
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The Historic Genius of the Universalist Church’ 


Frederic W. Perkins 


“Our sufficiency is from God; who also made us 
sufficient as ministers of a new covenant, not of the 
letter but of the spirit: for the letter killeth, but the 
spirit giveth life.”—2°Cor. 3 : 5-7. 
paar] VERY great historic movement which gives a 
S | new turn to politics or religion has an es- 
sential genius which can be more completely 
understood in the retrospect than at the 
The passion of immediate conflict, heroic and 
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time. 
inspiring though it be, distorts relations and propor- 


tions. Controversies usually rage over questions 
pivotal at a given moment, but relatively incidental 
to the larger whole and the wider movement. Only 
time can provide the perspective in which permanent 
meanings appear. We ought to be able to understand 
the slavery issue and the secession that followed better 
than Garrison and Phillips did, though few of us can 
equal their faith and courage. The meaning of the 
American Revolution ought to be clearer to us than 
it was to Samuel Adams and Thomas Jefferson, or 
even than it was to Washington himself. The deeper 
significance of the Protestant Reformation ought to 
be more apparent to us than it was to Martin Luther, 
whose hammer blows on the church at Wittenberg 
shook Europe to its foundations. We ought to un- 
derstand the larger meaning of Christianity better 
even than the first disciples, vainly expecting the 
return of their vanished Master who was to make all 
things new. There is no question here of moral and 
spiritual greatness. The cause of God went forward 
under the impulsion of brave and confident souls, the 
latchet of whose shoes we are not worthy to loose; 
pitiably small indeed are we if, in any larger day, 
we belittle them with patronizing praise. But the 
fact remains that, for the most part, the issues of 
great men’s acts lie beyond their horizon. Like 
Abraham, they go forth at the compelling call of 
God, knowing not whither they go. So it was with 
the founders of the Universalist Church. What is 
the real meaning of what they, and others such as 
they, were doing? Seen in the perspective of one 
hundred years, what is the essential genius of the 
Universalist Church as the organized expression of 
the Universalist faith? 
I 


To begin with, this is to be emphasized as funda- 
mental, that the primary business of the Universalist 
Church is the primary business of the Christian 
Church. That business is to carry on the spiritual 
enterprise which Jesus Christ began in Palestine cen- 
turiesago. There are reasons why we are distinctively 
a Universalist church rather than a Baptist or a 
Methodist or an Episcopal church, and of these I 
shall speak. But it is of first importance that we 
understand thoroughly that our original reason for 
being as an organized church is that a man known 
as Jesus of Nazareth lived two thousand years ago, 
that God gave him a work of everlasting importance 
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to do, that he could not finish it and has handed it 
on as a sacred task to the generations who have fol- 
lowed. 

That work in its essentials is very simple. It 
is set forth in the Beatitudes, the Sermon on the 
Mount, the great parables, and in many an impres- 
sive teaching and incident. It is most of all illus- 
trated in the life of the Master himself. It is the work 
of establishing the kingdom of God, wherein love 
shall be the scepter, brotherhood the only title to 
nobility, and where he who would be chief must serve. 
That is what Jesus Christ came to do. That is the 
primary work which we, like every other Christian 
Church, are set to do. The Universalist Church has 
been endowed with its gifts in the diversities of gifts, 
but only that it may, after its fashion, communicate 
the one Spirit. It has its differences of administration, 
but only that it may serve the one Lord. Its primary 
compelling reason for being is not that John Calvin 
denied the Fatherhood of God, but that Jesus of 
Nazareth affirmed it. Calvin, indeed, had come to 
sit on Jesus’ throne; but the need of dethroning Cal- 
vin and enthroning Jesus was the immediate occa- 
sion, not the primary cause, of the Universalist gospel. 
The Universalist Church was called of God to do a 
mighty work in overthrowing theological errors that 
fettered and distorted the free spirit of Christian 
truth; but it can not claim permanent place or pre- 
ferment because of the errors it has overthrown. It 
was called to champion certain important truths; 
but it can not claim permanent place merely because 
of the truths it has championed. A Christian Church 
in its truest estate is not so much a citadel of faith to 
be defended as an army of the faithful to be led. The 
function of a church is to transmute truth into power. 
The Universalist Church, in the final estimate, has 
one primary business—to proclaim a message and 
nourish a type of life which the kingdom of God 
needs for its speedier coming. In that business its 
distinctiveness must ultimately be the distinctiveness 
of Christian efficiency. 

I emphasize this fact because it has been too often 
obscured, if not denied. The assumption of many 
people, inside our church and out of it, has been that 
a Universalist church or a Unitarian church has a 
primary function which radically differentiates it 
from every other church. They assume that liberal 
Christianity, under Hosea Ballou or William Ellery 
Channing, broke the line of normal development of 
the Christian tradition and began, as was the conceit 
of the French Revolution, with a “year 1.” 

But these leaders of religious secession broke 
with historic Christianity only as the Puritans in 
America broke with England. Our religious ancestry 
goes farther back than Hosea Ballou and John Mur- 
ray. We claim John Calvin and his august conception 
of Divine Sovereignty, though our Sovereign. is 
Eternal Love. We claim Martin Luther and his 
dauntless assertion of the right of the individual 
conscience. We claim St. Paul and his mystical vision 
of the power of the inward Christ to transform all men 
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to his likeness. We claim our full heritage in all the 
streams of spiritual invigoration that have flowed 
from the Master of men. So far as our permanent 
business is concerned we are set to proclaim a mes- 
sage as if it had come down to us directly from Jesus 
the Christ through centuries that had never denied 
it. Our business is to get his business done. Our real 
mission has not ended when our faith is no longer 
denied; it has only begun. 

The evidences are not few that many of our 
Universalist pioneers were aware of this deeper pur- 
pose even when they were perforce wielding the sword 
of controversy. For one thing, they adopted a radical 
principle of interpreting the Bible, to which both 
they and their opponents appealed—viz., that the 
mind of Christ must rule and that all conflicting ut- 
terances must be construed in the light of that. We 
can indulge in a smile at many of the intellectual 
acrobatics required by the attempt to “reconcile,” 
say, an imprecatory Psalm with the parable of the 
Prodigal Son. The modern literary and _ historical 
conception of the Bible was not at their service to 
render any such impossible attempt unnecessary. 
But with unerring instinct they had laid hold on a 
fundamental principle of the modern method of in- 
terpretation, wz., that the Bible presents varying 
degrees of spiritual truth and that they must choose, 
as the object of their loyalty, that which is highest 
and truest. Without the apparatus of modern 
scholarship they adopted its method of discriminat- 


ing between scriptures in the light of reason and 


conscience, and all of what we know to-day as the 
historical viewpoint, that has transformed the Bible 
from a textual tyranny to a spiritual illumination, 
is but the logical unfolding of that method. The result 
in their case was to lead them straight to the central 
figure of the Gospels as the object of their loyalty. 
They felt that in contending for the Universalist 
faith they were but giving free course to the faith 
and purpose of Christ which the cruel creeds of their 
day had fettered and denied. 

The conviction grows with increasing strength 
in my own mind that nothing is more vital to the 
welfare and continuing effectiveness of our church 
to-day than a clear appreciation of this primal ele- 
ment in its historic genius. It furnishes the motive 
to loyalty in these days when the old motives natural 
to the times of controversy are largely passing away, 
and when the essence of the Universalist faith is be- 
coming the spiritual capital of many churches that 
do not bear the Universalist name. If our primary 
task is to do the will of God as Jesus revealed it and 
. to co-operate in the service of the kingdom for which 

he lived and died, and if our Universalist faith is 
regarded as the all-important agency by which we 
shall perform our part of that tremendous task, then 
the more widely the faith prevails the more con- 
fidently shall we labor. If the growing community of 
faith and the growing fellowship and co-operation 
between churches of our day induces in us any weak- 
-ened sense of mission, it is a sure sign that we are off 
the track of our historic Christian inheritance; for 
the concern of Christ is not so much with the defense 
of faith as with its use, and to share his mind is to 
share his concern. 
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II 

That is one thing that our historic genius says 
to us to-day. Another is that the Universalist Church 
is to do its work by the power of strong convictions. 
Weare not only a church of doers, we are also a church 
of believers. 

The statement is often heard to-day, “Religion 
is a way of life; it makes no difference what you be- 
lieve.”’ The first half is true; the second is false. 

If the statement were unqualifiedly true, then 
religious life would be a marked exception to every 
other form of life, for everywhere else it makes a 
very decided difference what one believes. What 
gives such an assertion currency? Why, especially 
in certain moods that at times come to us all, does it 
awaken a sympathetic response? 

The reason is partly because, concerning many 
of the beliefs that have been given large importance, 
it frankly does not make any difference what one 
believes. They have no inherent life-equivalent 
and are not directly convertible into conduct. How- 
ever important, they are not rightly to be ranked as 
essential. Yet it is concerning beliefs of this non- 
essential sort that earnest believers have been most 
dogmatic and derisive. They have mixed together 
confident trust in great fundamentals with dogmatic 
affirmation in regions where dogmatism is improper 
and absurd. It is against that intolerant spirit that 
protest is directed by the popular phrase that religion 
is life and belief is unimportant. 

A deeper truth, however, is voiced in the popular 
statement. It is that a living faith is to be distin- 
guished from the form in which we try to state ‘t, 
and that men hold'ng a common faith may state it 
differently. Faith is ‘“‘a willingness to act’ on the 
assumption that certain spiritual forces called God 
and Christ and eternal life are true and all-important. 
The student who defined religion as betting your life 
that there is a God hit nearer to the heart of the 
matter than many a more systematic theologian who 
might possibly be sitting on an ordaining council to 
examine him for the ministry. A “doctrine,” like 
the Fatherhood of God, is simply a label to describe 
such a faith. It is helpful if it really describes one’s 
loyalty to the great spiritual force that God the Father 
means; otherwise one is guilty of misbranding the 
goods. 

Some one asks you, What is the Universalist: 
Faith? You reply by repeating the familiar Five 
Principles or some other convenient formulary. That 
is all well enough as a description of your faith; but 
have you a living faith to be described? That is the 
important matter. One may assent to the proposi- 
tion of the Universal Fatherhood of God, and have 
precious little faith in Love as the controlling principle 
of life. One may hold to the conception of the Bible 
as a literature containing a unique revelation of God, 
and yet be faithless to the God and the ideals of life 
that the Bible, in varying degrees of clearness, reveals. 
A literalist who finds God in and through the Bible 
ranks higher in religious faith than a modernist who 
misses Him. And one may profess his belief in the 
final harmony of all souls with God, and show little 


_ confidence, when thrown into actual conflicts between 


good and evil, in the conquering power of Eterna? 
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Righteousness that makes such an ultimate harmony 
more than an iridescent dream. 

We sometimes say of such a believer that his 
faith is true but he does not apply it. Not so, for 
faith is nothing apart from life. The Universalist 
faith is a distinctive way of living; if it ‘is not, it is 
not faith at all. That is the truth that gives appeal 
to the one-sided statement, which any bright school 
boy can intellectually pick to pieces, that religion is 
life and that beliefs are unimportant. 

It is a wholesome thing, then, to proclaim the 
Universalist faith in the terms of a distinctive atti- 
tude to life. Who is a Universalist? 

He is one who assumes that we are ever encom- 
passed by the deathless love of the Living God, who 
neither slumbers nor sleeps; that not only God is 
Love, but Love is God. He assumes that in our in- 
dividual lives are unutilized reservoirs of spiritual 
power which, if unsealed, will bring God in as a healing 
flood. He assumes that we are part of an unbreakable 
human brotherhood, that success means to serve it 
and failure means to betray it. Above all, he as- 
sumes that good can win over evil, that God and his 
righteousness are invincible, and that the gospel of 
Jesus Christ is the gospel of a winning cause and not 
a forlorn hope. He assumes that to build, individually 
or socially, on any other than the right foundation is 
to build on the sand, and that sooner or later we shall 
have to do the work over again in sorrow and disil- 
lusionment until we do it right. He assumes that 
when one has done his best he may trust God to utilize 
it for His eternal purposes. 


“What I have done 
May God within Himself make pure.” 


It is the attitude of 


“One who never turned his back, but marched breastforward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong could 
triumph; 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake.” 


That is the characteristic Universalist attitude 
to life. To possess that spirit is to be a distinctive 
Universalist. A church that generates that spirit 
is a distinctively Universalist church. Our business 
is to further the Christian cause by producing men 
and women of the Universalist type. Preaching 
Universalist convictions does not mean necessarily 
preaching so-called “doctrinal sermons” in exposition 
of a Universalist Profession of Faith, although that 
has its place. It means putting the instinctive Uni- 
versalist spirit into every sermon, whatever its par- 
ticular theme. Every sermon will be a Universalist 
sermon if it sounds the Universalist note of faith 
in the world as God’s world, faith in men as God’s 
children, faith in the right as God’s unconquerable 
will which must be done. 

Once again, the genius of the Universalist Church 
is that of spiritual freedom. 

An episode in our denominational history reveals 
that characteristic in convincing fashion. Many of 
us are familiar with the liberty-clause appended to 
the Declaration of Universalist Principles. Not so 


many are familiar with the bit of history that makes 
that postscript the most significant thing about the 
Declaration. It reveals the inmost genius of the 
Universalist Church as a fellowship of spiritual 
freedom rather than of creedal conformity. It is our 
charter of spiritual liberty, without which any creedal 
statement offends the genius of the Universalist faith. 
This anniversary observance makes timely a refresh- 
ing of memory of that nearly forgotten chapter in our 
history. 

In 18038, twenty-five years before the Maine Con- 
vention was organized, a convention of Universalists 
in the little village of Winchester, New Hampshire, 
adopted what we know as the Winchester Profession 
of Faith, in three brief articles, too familiar to require 
restating. It was a declaration remarkable for sim- 
plicity, breadth and unpolemic temper, finely ex- 
pressive, in spite of certain verbal infelicities, of the 
genius of liberal Christianity. 

The most significant feature of the Profession, 
however, was not in the articles themselves, but in an 
appended statement, without which those liberty- 
loving forebears of ours would never have put their 
names to even so broad and inclusive a creed. They 
had had a bitter experience with mandatory creeds, 
and would have none of them. They wished to make 
it clear that they were not setting up a new “‘ortho- 
doxy”’ for an old, a new creedal test of faith, to become, 
however fair-seeming its phrases, a bondage from 
which again they must in some future day be de- 
livered. They therefore added the following liberty- 
clause: 

“While we adopt a general profession of be- 
lief . . . we leave it to the churches or societies to 
continue or adopt within themselves such more par- 
ticular articles of faith as may appear to them best 
under their peculiar circumstances, provided that 
they do not disagree with our general profession or 
plan.” 

For nearly seventy years the Winchester Pro- 
fession, thus interpreted, without exclusive or com- 
pulsory authority, stood unassailed. Many of our 
oldest and strongest churches never used it as a basis 
of fellowship. No one objected seriously to certain 
faulty statements so long as their use was optional, 
for it was the essential faith behind the statement 
that bound Universalists together. The most vul- 
nerable infelicity, to put it mildly, was the declaration 
that God would “restore” all men to a “holiness” 
which obviously they had never possessed. But 
why waste time in controversy when each believer in 
the final victory of good over evil was free to state his 
faith in his own way? 

Then, in an hour of spiritual aberration, all this 
was changed. In 1870, as part of the epoch-making 
achievement of giving efficient organization to the 
Universalist Church, the Winchester Profession was 
written into the organic law of the General Conven- 
tion, with the liberty-clause left owt. It was a striking 
and, measured by its consequences, a tragic instance 
of the curious blindness that often infects ecclesi- 
astics of marked organizing ability. They are apt to 
identify spiritual unity, which they crave, with in- 
tellectual or ecclesiastical uniformity, and to distrust 
another’s faith and loyalty unless he will subscribe 
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to the very words and phrases of a standard official 
creed. 

So was it, apparently, with the constructive or- 
ganizers of 1870. With the best of intentions they 
forgot the genius of our faith and—irony of ironies!— 
transformed the Winchester Profession into the very 
sort of official creedal standard that its framers ex- 
plicitly protested it was not! The ideal of the unity 
of spiritual freemen was exchanged for the lockstep 
of the theological drillmaster. The letter of the 
church’s law was thrown into irrepressible conflict 
with its historic spirit. 

At once the violated spirit began to protest. 
For twenty-five years the sessions of the General 
Convention were gladiatorial arenas in which the 
proponents and foes of creed revision engaged in fiery 
combat. The phrasing of the Winchester Profession, 
now made compulsory, had become a matter of vital 
concern to men of intellectual integrity. Most agreed 
that the phrases were faulty. They could not agree 
on the substitutes. As the debate went on, a scandal 
and a shame to many, but irrepressible because the 
Universalist Church is a child of spiritual freedom, 
the contestants made a great discovery. It was that 
they were dealing with a deeper question than one of 
the accurate phrasing of a creed. The real issue was 
not the adequacy of this or that statement, but the 
assumption that any creedal statement had a right 
to fix the official form in which the Universalist faith 
must be expressed. 

When that issue became clear, the solution was 
also clear. It was to return to the original spirit of 
the Winchester Profession, forgotten in 1870 but now 
recovered. Accordingly the General Convention, 
in 1899, promulgated the five-fold Declaration of 
Principles that we all know. Then it virtually re- 
enacted the old liberty-clause by appending the 
statement: “Neither this nor any other precise form 
of words is required as a condition of fellowship pro- 
vided always that the principle above stated be pro- 
fessed.” 

That statement made possible the ending of the 
long controversy by casting out the alien spirit that 
had engendered it. It proclaims that we regard 
creeds not as tests but as testimonies, voices, confess- 
edly inadequate, of the living faith behind them. 
It sets up a charter of Christian liberty, which every 
candidate for Universalist ordination should claim, 
and which no committee of fellowship must ever 
deny. 

This recital of the history of the liberty-clause 
ought to make its intention clear. Now and again 
the plea is made that the phrasing of the clause takes 
away the freedom it professes to grant by providing 
“that the principles above stated” shall be accepted. 
That plea reveals a commendable jealousy for our 
freedom, but it misses the point. The very purpose 
of the liberty-clause is to distinguish between a faith 
and a formulary, between a principle and a statement. 
Personally I should have no objection to omitting 
the latter half of the clause; but in my judgment it 
is not worth taking up the time of the General Con- 
vention to secure the change. The Universalist 
Church is free to decide at any given time or in any 
given case whether, say, a candidate for its ministry 
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is in his natural home with us. And to candidates 
for church membership it has always been my habit 
to say that the Declaration does not set up a creedal 
standard by which their Christian discipleship shall 
be tested, but rather expresses, in a broad and inclus- 
ive way, the life-principles we believe to be aids to 
Christian living. To any one to whom that faith 
appeals I say, Come into the Church Universal 
through the Universalist Church, and bring your 
intellectual freedom with you! 

It is a noble ideal that is set up by this tradition 
of freedom that is part of the very essence of our 
historic genius. To the extent that we realize it in 
our habitual attitude do we commend our church and 
especially its ministry to the loyalty of the best type 
of the youth of to-day that is attracted by sincerity 
and reality in religion. One sometimes hears a mag- 
nanimous layman say, I tolerate freedom in my 
minister. To be a true Universalist you should do 
more than tolerate it. You should demand it as a 
primary condition of his being your minister. Make 
him feel that the one thing you will not tolerate is 
spiritual cowardice and intellectual insincerity. I 
pay my grateful tribute to the men and women in my 
pastorates who have enriched my life and held me to 
my best by that high-minded demand; but the num- 
ber of such ought to be increased. If I were speaking 
exclusively to ministers, I should indeed urge them 
to think more of the responsibilities of freedom than 
of the privilege. No minister has a right to use his 
freedom as a cloak for his foolishness, nor must he 
forget that the layman should be as free to disagree 
as the minister is to speak. But whether minister 
and people agree or disagree is not the important 
matter. What is important is that the minister 
so speak for God that you shall hear God speaking in 
the preacher’s accents straight to you in your quick- 
ened conscience and aspiration. That is the high 
function of preaching, and no minister can perform 
it unless his message is what he believes God has 
spoken to him. It is the note of personal conviction 
that moves the souls of men, and personality, to be 
effective, must be free. You laymen will receive 
more spiritual stimulation from disagreeing with a 
living voice than from agreeing with a muffled echo. 

This, then, is the inmost spirit of the religious 
movement which brought this Convention into being 
a century ago. Its primal impulse was the spiritual 
tide set in motion by Jesus Christ, it was a reassertion 
of the great convictions that pulsated in his heart 
and guided his ambition; and it was a ringing declara- 
tion of spiritual freedom. That is the spirit transmitted 
to us as a sacred trust. True it doubtless is that our 
pioneer fathers were not always conscious of this 
inward genius of the work to which their hands were 
set. But we should be clearly and persistently con- 
scious of it. We can not fight their battles over 
again or win afresh their victories. We can, however, 
receive gratefully the spirit of their work as our 
cherished inheritance, cause it to inform the do‘ngs of 
our own generation, and by our fidelity vindicate 
their toil. 

May the joy of this commemoration day lift up 
a new gate of entrance into that high privilege and 
compelling task. 
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A Modernist’s Criticism of Modernism’ 


I. Science and Faith 
William Henry Spence 


fe EK have a familiar saying that there is no 
% loss without some gain. The reverse is 

equally true: there is no gain without 
Bea@r€a!} some loss. Often the loss is of no great 
significance. We can afford to let it go without 
regret. Sometimes, however, after we have established 
our gains we find it necessary to recover some of our 
losses lest we lose that which we have gained. I 
think this is especially true just now in the sphere of 
liberal religion. 

The liberal point of view has become well estab- 
lished among educated people. We accept the scien- 
tific method as a way of explaining nature and the 
religious experience. We believe in the sway of law 
throughout the universe. We explain creation by the 
general principle of development, though there is the 
Widest divergence of opinion as to the method of 
evolution. We no longer fear the historical study of 
the Bible, but rather take it as a matter of course. 
We have recovered what the early church contended 
for in its theological controversies, the naturalness of 
the humanity of Jesus, whose personality is still the 
central fact of our religion. We now realize that the 
so-called modern view, that is, the view of religion 
which results from our endeavor to bring our ex- 
planation of it into accord with modern learning, has 
given us great comfort. We are no longer compelled 
to feel that a great barrier stands between our faith 
and our thinking. 


Progress Has Invoived Loss 


But one who, as a minister of the gospel, has 
observed and shared in the change in religious think- 
ing which has been going on for the past thirty years, 
is forced to say that the new advantages have been 
won at serious cost. Progress, if it has been progress, 
has been attained by stripping off some things which, 
now that our coveted position has been won, we sorely 
need. The man who, when climbing a mountain, sheds 
a heavy jacket for the sake of speed and easy travel, 
may find that on the summit he is in danger of perish- 
ing for lack of the warmth which the jacket would 
give. It is to be feared that that is just what has 
happened to some liberals. They stand shivering in 
the cold, on bare, lonely peaks of intellectual su- 
periority. 

It is not easy to enumerate with definiteness or 
to estimate with accuracy the losses which the mod- 
ernist movement has entailed. For one thing it is 
involved with other influences which have been active 
in bringing about the religious difficulties of our time. 
Then, again, gains and losses have not been equally 
distributed. What has been loss or gain for one per- 
son may not be so for another. Also, geographical 
sections are affected variously. Some communities 
are scarcely touched by the liberal movement. There 
is more than a slight difference between Dayton, Tenn., 
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and a New England university town. Nevertheless, 
one active pastor, who has endeavored, in days of 
transition, to keep abreast with the trends of modern 
thought, and at the same time has been obliged to 
face the practical difficulties of religious leadership, 
has become acutely aware that in the passage from 
old to new some supremely valuable treasures have 
been dropped by the wayside. He views the fact 
with no easy-going optimism. Liberalism has not 
been an unmixed blessing to religion. It is time for 
its adherents to look critically at the present situa- 
tion. 
What the Church Has Lost 


The losses incident to the liberalizing of religion 
fail naturally into two classes: (1) Those endured by 
institutional religion. (2) Those affecting personal 
religious experience. 

That the organized church has been set back 
by liberalism (or modernism, I use the terms inter- 
changeably), is indisputable. Of course, the church— 
that is, ecclesiastical officialdom—is partly to blame. 
Stupid obscurantism, concern for vested interests, 
and jealousy for authority are ancient traits of priest- 
craft and are all too often to be seen in religious 
leaders of the twentieth century. They have closed 
the door to inquiry and driven out some of the best 
minds of the age. Rigid refusal to readjust doctrine 
to new discovery has reacted disastrously on the minds 
of thinking people. Yet only part of the blame can 
be assigned to malignant conservatism in the church. 
Those churches and denominations which have been 
most sympathetic toward the liberalizing movement 
have suffered, with here and there an exception, the 
severest losses, and are hardly bestead to hold their 
own. 

The most obvious evidence of the weakening in- 
fluence of liberalism on the church is the absenteeism 
of the educated—or one should say, many of the 
educated. The acquisition of the liberal viewpoint 
has meant, for great numbers of them, a lessening of 
loyalty to the church, and the forsaking of its altars. 
Other influences, chiefly practical materialism, the 
automobile, and the movie, have operated to break 
for the multitudes the habit of church-going; but along 
with these must be placed the attitude of those edu- 
cated men and women whose liberalism has chilled 
their religious enthusiasm and caused them to abandon 
the house of prayer. 


Weakening of Lay Leadership 


One phase of this desertion is a source of heavy 
trial to the modernist pastor, namely, the loss of lay 
leadership occurring through what young men and 
women are experiencing in the liberal college. Let 
me illustrate by a concrete and typical instance: A 
friend of mine sent his son to college. The father is a 
minister of the gospel, a man of learning and culture, 
progressive in his outlook, utterly free from dogmatism, 
and devoutly religious. The son during high school 
days was active in the work of the church, and his 
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father gratefully discerned in him the beginnings of an 
enlightened religious experience and the promise of 
large usefulness in religious service. The boy went to 
college and after four years returned home. In that 
time he had lost, apparently, his faith; he had quit 
the church, and abandoned all activity in Christian 
work. When questioned about the matter by his 
anxious father, he explained that his teachers had 
ridiculed religion in the class room and demonstrated 
that it was only a large and persistent superstition, 
an encumbering hold-over from primitive times, no 
longer believed in by enlightened minds. 

Now consider what happens in a ease like this. 
The church is bereft of a high quality of service just 
when and where it would greatly count. At a time 
when this youth is equipped to give a trained in- 
tellect and a disciplined will to the service of religion, 
especially among those of his own age, he drops from 
the ranks. At a time when he should be in the van 
of the march, he falls out and sits in the seat of the 
scorner. Multiply this example by the hundreds and 
thousands that come from our colleges and universities 
every June, and you will get some notion of what 
the liberal movement is costing the church in this 
particular. 

Another item to be set down on the debit side of 
the ledger is the harm done the church through re- 
ligious controversy. Human nature being what it is, 
it was to be expected that modernist views would 
awaken opposition and bring about a ranging of 
parties in hostile camps, but it has been a great pity, 
for the division has engendered ill-feeling and brought 
the church into contempt. Christian brethren should 
be able to differ in opinion without fighting, but 
“alas! for the rarity of Christian charity” in the field 
of religious controversy. The trouble is that the 
conservative temper tends to become stubborn and 
combative, and the liberal supercilious and proud. 
There are fanatics on both sides and we have suffered 
as much from one as from the other. 


The Loss of the Soul 


I turn now to a sphere where events are more 
difficult to describe and changes are not easy to ap- 
praise: namely, the sphere of inner religious experience. 
Whatever losses have come to the church through 
liberalism have come through what has happened in 
the souls of believers. 

Here one must divest himself of any tendency 
to dogmatize and to censure. He must temper criti- 
cism with humility. For, in the last analysis, religious 
experience is a private affair whose deeper aspects are 
hidden in the heart of the individual and, especially 
in these days, are held there with a profound reticence. 
Men do not easily talk nowadays about the state 
of their souls. Hence, one must beware of impugning 
motives or condemning attitudes, lest, because of 
ignorance of the facts, he speak unjustly. Then, too, 
the recollection of one’s own struggles to keep the 
faith should make him sympathetic. He must “con- 
sider himself in that he also has been tempted,” or 
rather, he should make it clear that he himself has not 
escaped serious losses in making the transition from 
the old to the new. 

Still, there are some changes wrought by liberal- 


ism in the lives of men, which a pastor whose voca- 
tion is the cure of souls observes with deepest dis- 
tress. As he watches the cooling of religious ardor, 
the loosening of the grasp on spiritual realities, the 
progressive and easy-going tolerance of unethical 
practises, the increasing neglect of the “means of 
grace” and the blurring of conviction through pride 
of intellect, in one after another of his parishioners, 
his intimate friends and his fellow clergymen, he is 
tempted to say now and then, adapting the words of 
Festus, ‘““Much learning hath made thee apostate.” 


For, I say, this is death and the sole death, 

When a man’s loss comes to him from his gain, 
Darkness from light, from knowledge ignorance, 
And lack of love from love made manifest; 

A lamp’s death when, replete with oil, it chokes; 

A stomach’s, when, surcharged with food, it starves. 


The Effects of Indiscriminate Negation 


There is no doubt that most liberals have gained 
much through their frank acceptance of the vastly 
enlarged universe which modern science has opened 
to their gaze. They find it impossible to hold the 
tight little views of God men once cherished. The 
expanded universe means an expanded view of God. 
They have felt their reverence and adoration grow as 
each new scientific discovery has widened their 
understanding of creation. But others with the 
advance of scient'fic knowledge have lost their aware- 
ness of God. They have been unable to carry over 
from the crass idea of direct, forthright creation, their 
faith in a personal God, and have surrendered to the 
dreary philosophy of materialistic mechanism. If the 
loss thus entailed could end with a few unbelieving 
educated persons, it would not be so bad, but the in- 
fluence of such persons on the unthinking man of 
the street and the unsophisticated youth in our 
schools is terribly damaging. As a philosophy mech- 
anism appears to be passing, but outside the academic 
world it is still producing its characteristic bitter 
fruits, chief of which is a paralyzing cynicism. 

In the recent controversy between the modernist 
and the fundamentalist over the question of evolu- 
tion, there is a soul of truth in the error of the funda- 
mentalist. He discerns that in many the espousal of 
the theory of evolution has dried up the springs of 


- spirituality; and therefore, without making careful 


discrimination, he comes to the conclusion that evo- 
lution is an enemy of the Christian religion. And of 
course he is right, in so far as one’s theory of evolu- 
tion is atheistic. You can’t have religion after you 
have bowed God out of the universe. 

Furthermore, the fundamentalist has a profound 
conviction of the divine worth of human nature. He 
believes profoundly that there is a truth in Biblical 
declaration that man was made in the image of God. 
He may have crude, unscientific ideas of how it came 
about, but he knows himself as the offspring of a 
Heavenly Father. Now, to tell him that he is wholly 
descended from the anthropoid ape, or any other 
lower order of animal life which the latest theoryfof 
evolution may designate, is like telling an Adams of 
Quincy, or a Cabot of Boston, or an Endicott of Salem, 
that his ancestors were “Hooligans.’’ He resents it 
indignantly and pugnaciously. If the fundamentalist 
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has been too superficial and unfair in his condemnation 
of the theory of evolution, the liberal has often been 
too indiscriminate and thoughtless in his acceptance 
of it. Certainly the fundamentalist with his faith in 
the divine kinship of man is nearer right than those 


liberals who, influenced by certain evolutionary 
theories, reduce him to a mere automaton, produced 
by reaction to environment. 


(Next week we shall publish the second article, on “The 
Bible and Jesus.’’) 


The New Motives---Another View 


Elbert W. Whippen 


mers; HEN the present writer read Dr. Frederic 

| W. Perkins’s article in June he was im- 
pressed by the thought that here was 

ancl current popular Universalism at its best, 
that the author had embodied in his discourse both 
the best and the worst of the popular sentiment re- 
garding our church. It begins with an enthusiastic 
pledge of loyalty and sustains this tenor throughout. 
Is it any wonder that this article is claimed for pub- 
lication as a tract, and lauded as a “keynote de- 
liverance?”’ 

In offering another view the present writer will 
not attempt to prove his devotion to the church. 
Some will see his purpose to be pure. He, too, be- 
lieves in working for the Universalist Church. He is 
concerned primarily for the religious welfare of the 
people now associated in this fellowship, and then 
for the usefulness this institution may have in re- 
ligious and human service. He is also profoundly 
concerned that the ‘‘keynote” view shall not be the 
only one to which future church historians can look 
back as they study this period. 

Certain broad considerations suggest themselves 
after several careful readings of Dr. Perkins’s article. 

(1) In general it may be questioned whether 
liberalism, a leading part of which Universalism is, 
may not ultimately prove a superficial and injurious 
type of Christian faith. 

Dr. Perkins rightly sees the tendency of many 
formerly orthodox churches to swing strongly toward 
liberalism. In this he sees a good deal of the hope 
and justification of Universalism, if we will only recog- 
nize our own child. The point that needs to be raised 
is whether our own child is a worthy child of the Church 
of Jesus Christ. 

It needs to be remembered that Universalism 


with Hosea Ballou swung off radically into the Uni- ~ 


tarian positions, that our faith has been largely 
dominated by the extremely “radical” thought of 
Parker and Emerson, who had been in turn influenced 
greatly by the extremest of the type of Strauss on 
the Continent. This theological trend has generally 
and is now I feel sure generally regarded as shallow 
and unsatisfactory by the leading theologians in all 
the evangelical churches. It is therefore extremely 
doubtful whether in the long run this spiritual child 
of ours will have the same expression on his face that 
he appears to have now. 

Horace Bushnell, than whom there have been few 
if any greater religious thinkers in America, in his 
“Nature and the Supernatural,’ has said about 
liberalism what the religious age which is now ap- 
proaching will, I am sure, heed: “Christ is no liberal, 
never takes the ground or boasts the distinctions of 
a liberal among his countrymen, because it is no part 


of his infirmity, in discovering an error here, to fly 
to an excess there. His ground is charity, not liber- 
ality; and the two are as wide apart in the practical 
applications, as adhering to all truth, and being loose 
in all. . . . Liberality loosens the terms of truth; 
permitting easily and with careless magnanimity 
variations from it; consenting, as it were, in its own 
sovereignty, to overlook or allow them; and subsid- 
ing thus, ere long, into a licentious indifference to all 
truth, and a general defeat of responsibility in regard 
to it. . . . How different the manner of Jesus in this 
respect from the irreverent, feeble laxity, that lets 
the errors be as good as the truths, and thus takes it 
for a sign of intellectual eminence, that one can be 
floated comfortably in the abysses of liberalism.” 

This distrust of liberalism is also portrayed in 
the “Theological Essays’ of Frederic Denison Maurice, 
of whom Thomas Arnold was heard to exclaim: “He 
was the prophet!’ “Men who have to sorrow, and 
suffer, and work, may accept your help in improving 
their outward condition, but they do not accept your 
creed; it is nothing to them: Atheism is their natural 
and necessary refuge, if the only image of God pre- 
sented to them is of One who allows men to be com- 
fortable, who is not angry with them, who wishes all 
to be happy, but leaves them to make themselves and 
each other as happy as they can.’”’ Maurice was writ- 
ing directly to the English Unitarians, but it was 
about liberalism. 

It does not seem impossible to respect and to 
sympathize with Dr. Betts’s sincere and ennobling 
rejoinder to the heartless article of Mr. Holmes, and 
at the same time to suggest that the church which 
has given refuge to many noble souls may be mis- 
leading the religious world. It is quite possible that 
its members have done what Horace Bushnell com- 
plained off, “in discovering an error here, to fly to an 
excess there.” Few theologians of broad-minded 
caliber to-day will deny that Universalism, and 
liberalism generally, have truly discovered errors. 
Many of these same religious thinkers feel sure that 
this same group of liberals has been flying to excesses 
in other ways. 

While, therefore, Universalism may have offered 
a refuge for a certain number of souls who could see 
no other way of relating themselves with organized 
religion, it is not therefore inevitable that this church 
shall prove “‘the inevitable church of to-morrow.” 
For if it has gone to other excesses, some of which may 
be very condemning, then the people will not accept 
it as a permanent religious haven. While the other 
churches, mistaken in some particular, if they learn 
from their mistakes, may earn the regard and alle- 
giance of men. 

Because the writer feels that this is the situation 
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in liberalism, he can not share Dr. Perkins’s delight 
that at last we have more danger of being suffocated by 
theological friendliness than crushed by theological 
hostility. If theological opinions matter, and they 
certainly do matter, it would seem a truer feeling to 
experience chagrin and regret that our church is a 
part of the present day religious movement which 
tends to confuse liberality with charity, leading, as 
we feel it does, “into a licentious indifference to all 
truth, and a general defeat of responsibility in regard 
to it.” 

(2) A second consideration is that Universalism 
and liberalism may be failing to realize the enormity 
of the task of religion—of producing righteousness. 

One can hardly fail to feel that liberalisin in 
general has regarded the world as an altogether too 
easy place to live in and to perfect. We see this in 
the historic attitudes of such as Channing, Parker, 
and Emerson—from whom our people have imbibed 
much. A writer of the eighties in a very fair and able 
criticism of our church writes: ‘““The denomination 
has the incubus of the happy-go-lucky element.”’ 
This liberal attitude is to be found to-day among 
many liberal preachers and teachers in other de- 
nominations. One feels it as he reads his Christian 
‘Century as he does when he listens to his Fosdick. 
It is clearly evident in the Community Church and 
Humanist movements, which in spite of their intensity 
are not yet driven by the realization of the extremity 
of the need to reach for the extreme help derived 
from the full and glorious gospel of Christ. The 
writer had this fact regarding liberalism pressed home 
on him at Hartford, for while the people in the morn- 
ing devotional services were one after another en- 
thusiastic about God’s “‘goodness,”’ they did not seem 
to think of religion as a force against the unrighteous- 
ness of their own lives and of the world. Yet I sub- 
mit that it must be so regarded in any rounded sys- 
tem of religion. 

“That there is a pravity or depravity in every 
man, and that this pravity or depravity is felt through 
his whole nature, the Gospel does not assert as a 
principle of theology, but concedes as an undoubted 
and ascertained fact of experience, which no one who 
contemplates man or the universe can gainsay.” 
Maurice thus states what orthodox religion has 
rigidly maintained until tinged by the influence of 
liberalism. It is this understanding of man which 
makes religion and especially the blessed Gospel of 
Christianity so imperative and so welcome. The 
tendency to slight this fact has been a continuous 
tendency of liberalism. 

Again, the difficulty is phrased in the words of 
the able writer of the eighties, whose unsigned article 
I find in a scrapbook of my father’s: ‘Then, too, the 
denomination is not theological. It has never had 
even one great theologian. It has had men who 
were theological in directions, but no man who is able 
to produce a system of theology. The man who 
stands nearest to a great theologian is Dr. Thomas B. 
Thayer, the editor of the Universalist Register, but 
his system counts for nothing in the theological 
world.” 

One can not but feel that this tendency of liber- 
alism to slight theology has been an important factor 


in the present situation. All honor to those who have 
struggled with the deeper meanings of religious faith. 
Yet may we not realize that the traditional disdain 
of the historic creeds together with the orthodox 
theologies may have led us to over-simplifying the 
matter of theology in religion? 

Dr. Gordon in his “The Christ of To-day” points 
with appreciation to the tendency of some of the first 
and second generations of Unitarians to turn back 
toward the “diviner meaning in the great historic 
symbols.” He is joyous over the fact that some of 
these men—Channing, but especially Hedge and Pea- 
body—thus contemplated a return,.with the gifts of 
value their church had contributed, to historic Chris- 
tianity. Dr. Gordon adds this: “The eternal gospel 
lies there; it looks out through all the symbols of 
Christian history; it has meanings in it which the old 
names cover but do not exhaust, and which our modern 
thinkers do not begin to fathom; it has room in it for 
the great Unitarian contribution, and for every other 
vital conception that the struggles of noble men have 
forced afresh upon the attention of the world. The 
Unitarian movement has its opportunity here; it 
must contemplate some kind of a return—a return 
consistent with its magnificent protest and achieve- 
ment—or it must engage in a serious meditation with 
death.” 

It truly seems too bad for reputable leaders of 
the denomination to be cheering the people on to 
expect great things of our church, in the face of the 
challenging facts that this and the other quotations 
indicate. Our church can not now be said to be seri- 
ously dealing with the basic facts of sin and evil in 
the world. It can not be said to be contemplating a 
return such as Dr. Gordon means in this statement. 
It rather appears to be deceived by the cordiality of 
liberal orthodoxy into believing that its historic at- 
titude has been justified. And any suggestion of a 
genuine reconsideration of this historic attitude is 
met with only silence. I urge that this grows out of a 
basic denominational satisfaction with its views of 
sin and of righteousness. 

(8) And then, perhaps as a consequence of these 
other conditions, liberalism may err in its emphasis 
on deed and activity. 

We have Dr. Perkins’s words: ““The assurance is 
being fulfilled that he who doeth the will shall know 
the doctrine.”” And in another place: “To put it in 
the phrase that Fosdick has made popular, it is the 
purpose to rank the religion of Jesus above religion 
about Jesus.” This may be accompanied with the 
words of the editor (Aug. 18): “Churches to an 
astonishing degree now are putting first the thing 
that was first with Jesus himself, v7z., works of love 
and of justice.” 

But what are Jesus’ words about putting deeds 
first? Is it doubted that Jesus said the following: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is 
the great and first commandment.” Yes, and then he 
did say: “And a second, ...’’ Perhaps in view of 
these statements we may confidently urge that works 
were not first with Jesus. 

Moreover, we confidently believe from our read- 
ing of the New Testament, and from our studies in 
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church history of deed and thought, that it is only 
as we have the religion about Jesus that we can have 
the religion of Jesus. If others have erred in slighting 
the religion of and giving place to the religion about, 
we don’t necessarily better things by reversing the 
proportion. Lopsided religion will always be loose. 

Again, it is doubtful whether Dr. Perkins’s psy- 
chology is right when he says that “he who doeth the 
will shall know the doctrine.” To be sure life is a 
constant interchange between knowledge and ex- 
perience, but altogether I venture to believe that the 
doctrine largely comes first. Are we to assume. for 
example, that Jeremiah became the, stupendously 
great factor in Israel only to find what he had done 
confirmed in the writings of Amos and Hosea and of 
other extant religious literature, or was not his spiritual 
culture in his Jewish home at Anathoth, his study of 
the doctrines of Amos and Hosea, his lesser experiences 
with God, his profound meditations on the iniellec- 
tual meaning of tender religious feelings, was not all 
this that which made him capable of so magnificent a 
career? Did Jesus’ own intimate knowledge of 
the religious traditions of his people, his own inex- 
pressibly deep experiences of God, his enrichment and 
enlarged capacity which grew out of association 
with a great corporate movement in religion, not pre- 
cede Gethsemane and Calvary? 

It seems clear that our liberal people have failed 
to comprehend the deeper significance of these things. 
Tt is this failure which makes such an article as the 
one in question so immensely popular. 

lf one has to choose between a person who is 
rich and beautiful and satisfying in personality, and 
still not very active in affairs, and, on the other hand, 
one who is constantly active in doing things but shal- 
low and unsatisfying to be with, let him choose the 
former. But no such choice is really necessary. For 
the ability to do noble and useful deeds grows out of 
the depth of being which richly satisfies—being be 
gotten of God. 

Who can doubt but that this was the beautiful 
thing about Jesus, as Peter cried out to him at the 
Last Supper: “Not my feet only, but my hands and 
my head.” 

Universalism can do itself no permanent good 
by advocating the superficial doctrines we are here 
considering. Better might it seek the profounder 
laws of Christian doing and giving and being, in the 
wondrous history of the church. 

It is clear from the foregoing that in the view of 
the present writer the service which Universalism 
may render to its people and to the world is strikingly 
different from that suggested by the writer of the 
earlier article. Time is the great arbiter, and it will 
some time give its judgment between these two views. 

What, then, there is to be said about the new 
motives for our church can be said briefly. 

(1) The major motive must be to save our 
church from longer misleading its people spiritually. 
It must be said that such an attitude is not inconsist- 
ent with a loyalty to the Universalist Church, or an 
appreciation of its great contribution to history. 
Nevertheless, it is obvious that if we are serious 
in our desire to serve the people enrolled in our 
churches as well as the others who may in any way be 
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influenced by our attitudes, and if we feel that these 
criticisms are true, we are bound in all loyalty to our 
church to seek to find the true way out. 

I make no accusations, but I do think that re 
ligious leadership is being taken altogether too lightly 
by many people. After all, the richness of life, the 
fullness of understanding of this puzzling yet fascinat- 
ing universe, the happiness of living men and women 
and dear little children, are at stake. And I confess 
that I don’t find that the views of religion I have been 
condemning give people what they ought to have in 
order to supply this richness, this fullness of under- 
standing, this happiness. I find also that other Uni- 
versalist ministers write or tell me similar experiences. 
I am driven then by the honor of my profession and 
the hungering hearts of my people to reach out for 
deeper, purer truths. 

It does not seem important to consider one’s 
personal preferences when such a widespread need is 
apparent on every hand for a religious depth and 
leverage which can lift men up to God and to victory. 
Surely we are ready to pocket our pride and reach out 
for deeper things if with them we can feed the spirit- 
ual hungers of our people. 

May I not urge, then, that the motive to re- 
consider our theological and religious attitudes is a 
logical and noble one for children of Murray and 
Ballou? 

(2) One other word must be spoken, urging that 
the gaining of a new stand for Universalism can be 
rightly made only with a thorough knowledge of the 
history of the Christian Church. Universalist people 
have been too prone to read history in order to prove 
the strength of their position. As a result they tend 
to disdain the rich Christian history of eighteen cen- 
turies. It needs to be urged that our people study 
again the acts of Christian heroism in the early cen- 
turies, that they become sympathetically familiar 
with the strivings of the great Christian thinkers to 
understand and to formulate the truths of the Christ 
life, that they feel the hallowed fellowship that is 
possible with the Christian saints. Then our church 
shall have a foundation upon which to build a better 
program for the future. 

Let it now be said in closing that this vision of 
our church is born of a love for its historic life and for 
its fifty thousand people. If the views of the earlier 
writer had seemed true the present writer would have 
been glad to join the chorus of applause. It seems, 
however. that it is in some direction such as now has 
been indicated that a fruitful future for our church is 
to be found. How noble an event if Universalism 
were to become a leader toward a deeper, richer, truer 
vision of the Christian life! 

= = oS 
THE PARABLE 
Bertha Gerneaux Woods 
I shivered as I thought of death— 
And so He told to me 
A parable as sweet as thase 
He spoke in Galilee, 


With people pressing close to hear. 
The parable was this— 

Upon a withered wayside weed 
An empty chrysalis. 
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The Universal Religious Peace Conference at Geneva 
Frank Oliver Hall 


LL, we’ve had another conference. The 
human race was never so given to con- 
ferences as at the present time. Confer- 
Ss) ences everywhere, upon every conceiv- 
able subject, and more to the square yard in Geneva 
than in any other place on earth. If Heaven is a 
place “where congregations ne’er break up,’’ Geneva 
is not far from the Kingdom. So, of course, wishing 
to hold a conference of a committee of one hundred, 


in preparation for a world conference of a thousand 


delegates two years hence, we went to Geneva. 

What was it all about? 

Six or seven years ago Dr. Henry Atkinson, 
secretary of the Church Peace Union, conceived 
the idea of organizing and directing the religious 
impulses, not merely of the Christian Churches, but 
of all humanity, against war. “‘All religions,” said 
he, “preach peace and brotherhood. Let’s get them 
to ‘seek peace and pursue it,’ in other words, ‘prac- 
tise what they preach.’ The trustees of the Church 
Peace Union were impressed, and Dr. Atkinson, with 
the co-operation of his associates, has interviewed 
religious leaders of the world, of all faiths, and aroused 
them to sincere enthusiasm for his project. Thus it 
came about that a hundred of us plus another hun- 
dred interested visitors, met in the Athenee in Geneva 
to talk it over. : 

Hither came not only Christians of the Roman, 
Greek and Protestant Churches, but Jews, Moham- 
medans, Hindus, Buddhists, Theosophists, Confucian- 
ists, Bahaists, Shintoists, and Zoroastrians. They 
made a picturesque group. Robes and turbans and 
gowns of all colors, shapes and construction were in 
such evidence that one forlorn Yankee in a business 
suit threatened to buy a set of gorgeous silk pajamas 
and to appear in these, wearing a silk hat and carrying 
a gold-headed cane. But beneath the contrasting 
costumes there appeared to be remarkable harmony of 
spirit. At one time the Mohammedans and Hindus 
growled at each other a bit, but in the end the follow- 
ing admirable statement was adopted without a dis- 
senting vote: 


Peace is one of the loftiest positive aims of united human 
endeavor. Spiritual in its very nature, and implicit in the 
teachings of all religions, it was this aim which inspired the 
Church Peace Union to set on foot the movement that has now 
taken form in a resolve to hold a World Conference of all re- 
ligions. Of this Conference the sole purpose will be to rouse 
and to direct the religious impulses of humanity against war in 
a constructive world-wide effort to achieve peace. 

A preliminary gathering was convened at Geneva in Sep- 
tember, 1928, to consider the holding of a Universal Religious 
Peace Conference in 1930. To this gathering came men and 
women of all faiths from all parts of the earth. They were 
united in the conviction that the state of mankind to-day de- 
mands that all persons of good-will in every religion shall work 
together for peace; and that, more than ever, concerted religious 
effort is needed to attain it. 

Even as nations have been learning that no one of them 
suffices to itself alone, but that each needs to help and to be 
helped by others, so also the religions of the world will come to 
see that each must seek to serve and to be served in the work 


of peace, and to go hand in hand towards the common goal. 

Hence it was resolved that a Universal Religious Péace 
Conference be held, to put in motion the joint spiritual resources 
of mankind; and that, without attempting to commit any re- 
ligious body in any way, the Conference consist of devoted 
individuais holding, or associated with, recognized forms of 
religious belief. 

The Universal Conference designs neither to set up a formal 
league of religions, nor to compare the relative values of faiths, 
nor to espouse any political or social system. Its specific objects 
will be: 

1. To state the highest teachings of each religion 

on peace and the causes of war. 

2. To record the efforts of religious bodies in fur- 
therance of peace. 

3. To devise means by which men of all religious 
faiths may work together to remove existing obstacles 

to peace; to stimulate international co-operation for 

peace and the triumph of right; to secure international 

justice, to increase good-will, and thus to bring about in 

all the world a fuller realization of the brotherhood of 

men: 

4. To seek opportunities for concerted action 
among the adherents of all religions against the spirit 

of violence and the things that make for strife. 

Persuaded that this high purpose will move devoted hearts 
and minds everywhere, the preliminary gathering at Geneva 
has appointed a committee to prepare for the Universal Confer- 
ence, so that world-wide co-ordination of religious endeavor 
may help towards the full establishment of peace among men. 


Thus has been launched a movement of im- 
mense promise. Of course an unlimited amount of 
work will be necessary to make the project a success. 
Representatives of the Church Peace Union must 
now canvass the world to enlist the co-operation of 
the great leaders of all faiths. To gather these, to 
the number of a thousand, at one time, and in one 
place, will necessitate large expense, probably two 
hundred thousand dollars. But it will be worth all 
the time, energy and money expended if the over- 
whelming power of religion can be directed and or- 
ganized toward achieving the reign of peace on earth 
among men of good will. 

One of the notable monuments of the old world 
may be seen in Munich, representing the beneficent 
and the malevolent power of water. On one side 
water is pictured as unrestrained, undirected and 
therefore destructive; on the other the same ele- 
ment directed toward health, happiness and industry. 
The race has achieved miracles in the past century 
in directing the wild, rampant, forces of nature, 
water, electricity, and now radio-activity, into chan- 
nels which shall serve the interest of humanity. 
Much also has been done toward organizing and 
directing the spiritual forces into channels of social 
service. But as yet the power of united religion is 
largely unorganized. Here is an attempt to direct 
this immeasurable force into constructive channels. 
No one can estimate how far-reaching the results 
will be. But at least all who have been nourished 
in the spirit of the Universalist Church will stand 
ready to co-operate in every possible way to make 
the proposed world conference a success. 
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LXVI. 


The Roof and the Hill 


Johannes 


IN a Saturday afternoon, up on the roof ad- 
joining Universalist Headquarters, Boston, 
stretched out in a steamer chair in the sun- 
shine, it seemed as if I had reached the 

highest notch of luxury. But on that same Saturday 
afternoon an hour later, lying on a bed of purple 
asters on the slope of Peters Hill, in the Arboretum, 
I knew that on the roof I had been putting up with a 
substitute, and that on the hill I had found the 
genuine article. 

Up on the roof I possessed the sun, the breeze, 
the deep blue sky, the solitude and the sense of re- 
lease. On the slope of Peters Hill, I had all these and 
also contact with old Mother Earth. 

On the roof I looked off at roofs. On the hill 
I looked off at other hills, woods, fields, and waters, 
and the roofs were softened by distance and embowered 
in green. 


In calling the roof a substitute I must add that . 


it is a good substitute. For tired eyes and nerves the 
substitute may be better than the genuine article. 
There is a deal of blessing which streams down from 
“the infinite tender sky.”’ If one can look up he does 
not feel so bad about not being able to look off. And 
the actinic rays of the sun go through the cuticle on 


their missions of mercy as well on the roof as in the . 


fields. 

It is not of the roof I write to-day, however, but 
of the fields and woods on the last day of summer. 
After I reached it I was glad that the Madame induced 
me to leave the roof and go to the Arboretum. 

“Milt Grigsby,” “Ed Dimmick,” “Fred Perley,”’ 
and all of Gluyas Williams’s other characters, were 
out in their yards at Roslindale when we walked up 
from the train. 

One was on a step-ladder washing windows, a 
second was cutting cornstalks in his garden, a third 
was washing his car, a fourth was repairing the awn- 
ing of his porch, a fifth was just putting the finish- 
ing touches on his lawn and mopping his brow, and 
a sixth and seventh, man and woman, presumably 
husband and wife, were sitting close together on the 
garage steps. These Roslindale people do keep their 
places up. 

Going beyond the Arboretum and walking back 
toward home in the aiternoon, one has the sun behind 
him, a great advantage on such a brilliant, glittering, 
sparkling day. There was no hint of cloud in sky or 
trace of mist on earth. The Blue Hills rose behind us 
so sharply outlined and apparently so near that we 
almost allowed ourselves to be deceived and almost 
turned back in their direction. Fairview Street was a 
first-class flower show: bush hydrangeas, which for 
some reason the Madame does not fancy, salvia in its 
brightest scarlet, a bed of marigolds, a rose of Sharon 
still in flower, a worderful clematis,and many dahlias 
and asters. The clematis pleased us especially. It 
was such a magnificent vine. As the Madame said: 
“Tt comes into bloom so late after many other things 
have gone that it means more to us.” 


As we approached the Arboretum gate, the first 
tree we saw was a pin oak, the first bird a blue jay, and 


the first bush a dogwood laden with red berries; . 


the first welcoming gesture we had from an old, fat 
and friendly bulldog who waddled off a lawn near by 
to lick our hands. 

Just inside the gate a dozen school-boys were 
practising football, some of them stripped down to 
the waist—sure sign of the approach of autumn. 

Whatever may be the joy of first impressions, 
there is a much more solid satisfaction in going to 
places after one learns the way and can decide intel- 
ligently between the many possibilities. This after- 
noon we did not hesitate. We had no cut and dried 
plan, but without debate we climbed the southerly 
slope of Peters Hill, going up through the oaks and 
birches to the bare and unprotected top. Here we 
discovered that a fairly strong west wind was blowing. 
We made a bushy three-foot spruce serve as a partial 
windbrake, and lay down to enjoy the view. Although 
it was Saturday afternoon few people were in sight. 
Two men some distance apart lay asleep, and three 
national guardsmen galloped up and dismounted to 
let their horses crop the grass for a few minutes. 
Off to the north, Boston and its circle of suburbs lay 
shining in the sun. Half a mile or so away along the 
west side of the Arboretum, motors by the hundred 
were traveling the Providence road. The pudding- 
stone quarry along that road was working, and the 
shattering sound of steam drills penetrated our soli- 
tude. It was noisier on Peters Hill than it had been 
on our roof. In town the roar of traffic had been 
softened to.a distant hum. In the country the sounds 
of the quarry reAched us with unusual distinctness. 

It is worth going to Peters Hill to see the autumn 
flowers and grasses. The upper slopes of the hill 
have been mowed and are covered with millions of 
asters which have come up since the mowing and put 
forth their mauve blossoms on stems four to six inches 
high. Here and there were patches of calico aster 
also. On the lower slopes of the hill the tall grass 
had not been cut. Much of this grass was fine as 
silk, some of it headed and bearded like barley, and 
all of it was dead ripe. It waved and billowed in the 
afternoon wind. Never had I seen so much silverrod 
anywhere before, thousands of stalks by itself, or 
among the asters and goldenrod. 

There is one kind of pleasure in seeing flowers in 
the mass—entire hillsides of them, or roadsides of 
them—and quite another kind of pleasure in finding 
single specimens, perhaps rare species, perhaps 
blooming out of season. Along a dark path back 
from the road, after we had left Peters Hill, the Mad- 
ame suddenly stooped down and exclaimed, “See 
this dear little Deptford pink blooming here all by 
itself.” 

Fruits and berries make the great exhibition .of 
the Arboretum in the autumn. Many of the crabs 


- and hawthorns are on the lower slopes of Peters 


Hill, and coming down we studied them and ad- 
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mired the brilliant red fruit among the dark green 
leaves. 

Our walk, a favorite one with us, was over 
Peters Hill, down along Bussey Brook, past Hemlock 
Hill and the rhododendrons, up Bussey Hi!l and down 
again to the gardens and the Forest Hills gate. Start- 
ing the afternoon in a steamer chair on the roof, it is 
astonishing how much of the remainder of the after- 
noon was devoted to finding other good places to sit. 
The best place was the top of Peters Hill, and the 
next best place was the bottom of Peters Hill. The 
third place where we sat for a long time in the sun 
was on a bench near Bussey Brook backed by Taxus 
cuspidata, the Japanese yew, alongside of which was 
Taxus Canadensus, the North American ground hem- 
lock. 

Here we noticed three or four beautiful trees 
with dark green leaves and light yellowish blossoms. 
Lazily putting our glasses on a label we read Ovyden- 
drum Arboreum or Sorrel Tree. I had never noticed it 
before. In some sections it is called sourwood, from 
the acid taste of the leaves. It grows on slopes of the 
Alleghany Mountains, and Sargent says that on the 
slopes of the Big Smoky Mountains in Tennessee it be- 
comes a tree sixty feet high with a trunk diameter of 
twenty inches. It is one of the few members of the 
heath family to grow up to the dignity of a tree. 
Knowledge can not help filtering into one in the Ar- 
boretum no matter how indifferent one may feel. 
I had no intention of studying the sorrel tree. I was 
completely relaxed. But there stood these lovely 
specimens bowing to us and waving to us, and one 
just had to acknowledge the greeting. There is 
nothing sour in their looks. We shall watch to see 
if Emerson and Weed are correct in declaring that 
the beauty is almost equally striking in autumn, 
when the leaves take on a vivid scarlet color. R 

Most of the birds seemed to have gone away. 
The jays and crows were numerous, a few sparrow- 
like birds flitted through the conifers, but we had no 
luck seeing them, and a red-shouldered hawk whirled 
by us low down and flying fast. Three or four dear 
little chickadees did the honors for the bird world, 
coming to the tree above our heads as we were study- 
ing the sorrel trees and telling us how glad they were 
to see us. 

At the foot of Bussey Hill we stopped to examine 
an unusually fine specimen of the European beech 
(Fagus sylvatica), a tree which resembles the American 
beech in many respects, although its leaves are quite 
different. When one sees this particular tree one 
realizes why European artists and poets make so 
much of the beech. 

Some of the finest American beeches on the con- 
tinent grow in the little park bounded by Hawes, 
Kent, and Chatham Streets, and Beech Road, Brook- 
line. Just around the corner from home, they have 
been a source of inexhaustible pleasure. 

Going up Bussey H'll we were surprised to notice 
how much poison ivy is permitted. One vine was 
climbing a white pine. Mixed emotions seized me. 
Why should such a scourge be in such a paradise? 


On the other hand if it was in such a paradise—in a 


place of such dignity and repute—could not one feel 
better about having so much of it at one’s own little 
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hill farm? If Pollyanna had been along she would 
have said: “Anyway it gives people the juice to take 
inside of them to keep them from being poisoned by 
the juice outside of them.’”’ So it does. Beneficent 
plant! The most I can say for it is that it is as per- 
sistent, tenacious, hardy a thing as grows. Its 
motto is “Never say die.” The book directs us 
to cut it off close to the ground three years in suc- 
cession and it will starve to death. But, what, 
I ask, what will it be doing to one during all these 
surgical operations? It is all very.well to tell a man 
to choke a wildcat, but a wildcat has four perfectly 
good legs, each equipped with five perfectly good 
claws, and no disposition to remain inactive while 
being choked. The damage and loss caused by poison 
ivy may be better understood when I say that a 
current newspaper carries the story of an ex-champion 
light-weight pugilist being put to bed and prevented 
from acting as referee in an important contest because 
of poison ivy. Things have come to a pretty pass 
when a mere plant knocks out one of our most famous 
“knock-out men.” 

On Bussey Hill we lingered a moment for the 
view, and started on. There are many ways down, 
but we took a quiet path which led through the ash 
trees—white, blue, red, green and many others. 
Only lately have I paid any attention to the ash. 
It is a beautiful family and all manner of legends 
cluster around it. It is unfortunate that we gave the 
name “ash’’ to a close cousin of the apple, pear and 
plum, called mountain ash. It is a beautiful tree, 
especially when laden with berries, but it has nothing 
to do with the ash family. 

At the little hill farm we have many fine white 
ash trees, growing on the uplands along with the 
nut trees. The way they flourish is a tribute to the 
soil, steep as it may be. The authorities say that the 
white ash does not do much on barren soil. They 
flourish where they can send their roots far down 
deep in moist soil. That is why in England, Maude 
Going tells us, the ash is called “the husbandman’s 
tree,” and “‘an old form of well wishing still current 
in rural England is, ‘May your foot fall by the roots 
of the ash.’’”’ I date back far enough to have heard 
men talk about axe helves of white ash. In this 
country it always has been prized as a timber tree, 
the wood being both tough and light. In Europe 
we are told the ash does well much farther north 
than the oak. Some traditions speak of the Northmen 
as ashmen. It is said that their boats, their great 
paddles and their long bows and spears were made 
of ash. The black ash is a tree of the swamps and 
lowlands. ‘Even before the settlement of America,’’ 
Emerson and Weed tell us, “this was a favorite tree 
with the Indians, who preferred it to all other species 
for the manufacture of baskets. For this purpose the 
wood is beaten with mallets until it is so softened that 
it is easily split into long plaits.”’ 

In study of trees, one is led into folklore, history, 
economics, biology, pure literature and art. Also 
if one has faith, he is quickened religiously. Only we 
must insist again that none of these ideas can be put 
into compartments. There is not one fact that does 
not have connections with many departments of 
thought. And all is of God—trees as lumber, in 
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poems, on canvases, or in the hands of the scientists, 
are the raw material of religion. 

We could not linger under the blue ash, the one 
that especially attracted me. It was getting late. 
But the tree will stay. We can go back and find it. 
In summer and in winter, it will be waiting to show 
its distinctive characteristics to all who will take 
pains to look. 

Maud Going quotes Moncure D. Conway as 
saying that in the old days the ash was “the great 
sacred tree of the north of Europe.” He adds: 
“Throughout northern Europe, the Jeaves and wood 
of the ash are regarded as a powerful protection from 
all manner of snakes.”” There are curious wood cuts, 
he says, in medieval volumes showing babies slung 
comfortably in their cradles from the branches of 
great ash trees, while their mothers work in the 
harvest fields below. And old Gerarde in his Herbal 
said: “If a fire and a serpent be set within a circle of 
ash boughs the serpent will sooner runne into the fire 
than into the boughs. The leaves of the tree are of 
so great virtue against serpents as that the serpent 
dare not be so bold as to touch the morning and 
evening shadows of the trees, but shunneth them 
afar off.” 

We also are indebted to Miss Going for remind- 
ing us of a passage in one of the great nature books of 
all time, “The Natural History of Selborne,” by 
Gilbert White. “In a farmyard near the middle of 


this village,” he says, “stands a row of poilard ashes, 
which, by the long seams down their sides, show that, 
in former times, they have been cleft asunder. 

“These trees, when young and flexible, were 
severed and held open by wedges, while ruptured 
children, stripped naked, were pushed through the 
apertures, under a persuasion that, by such a process, 
the poor babes would be cured of their infirmity. 
As soon as the operation was over the tree was plas- 
tered with loam and carefully swathed up. 

“Tf the parts soldered together, as usually fell 
out where the feat was performed with any adroit- 
ness at all, the party was cured; but where the cleft 
continued to gape, the operation, it was supposed, 
would prove ineffectual . . . We have several per- 
sons now living in the village who in their childhood 
were supposed to be healed by this superstitious cere- 
mony, derived down, perhaps, from our Saxon an- 
cestors, who practised it before their conversion to 
Christianity.” 

These old superstitions long since have passed 
away. No longer do we seek the shadow of the ash 
for protection against serpents. Nor do we place 
poor little children in the cleft trunk of the tree to 
cure them. But the truth that lay back of the su- 
perstitions abides. Looking for the tree along many 
a wild water course or upland, a man finds himself 
freed from the serpents of the mind. Resting in its 
shade he finds the healing of perfect peace. 


A Year with a Nature Lover 


X. Nature Study in Our Own Front Yard 
L. R. Talbot 


BA IND, on the campus, fifty things that you 
“| never saw before.” 

=) Years ago I taught psychology in a 
a4) preparatory school. It was not my subject, 
but like many a young teacher I had to add to my 
repertory subjects that I had never dreamed of 
teaching. I was very doubtful as I took up this un- 
expected course, doubtful not only of my ability to 
make it worth while, but even more of the wisdom of 
putting such a difficult subject into the curriculum of 
a secondary school. 

As to the first point, I still have my doubts! If 
by chance these words should be read by some mem- 
bers of that class perhaps they will help me to come 
to some conclusion. But before I had been teaching 
psychology a month, all doubts had vanished as to 
its value when properly applied to the needs and 
problems of boys and girls. 

One of the chief aims in my teaching was to train 
those young people to keep their eyes open, to ob- 
serve, to see things. So one day I gave the assignment 
with which this article begins. “Fifty new things!” 
the pupils exclaimed, in dismay. ““Why, it’s impos- 
sible! You may be able to find as many as that, 
for you have been here only a few weeks; but most of 
us have been here over three years, and we have seen 
everything on the campus many times.” 

But I insisted. To stimulate them I told of 
seeing nearly forty new things that morning while 
hurrying from my dormitory to the classroom. 


So the lists of fifty things came in. To be sure, 
on some of them the last ten or fifteen sounded a bit 
forced: “‘a tree, another tree, a rock, a tree, a rock.” 
Probably there had been some “faking.”” But on the 
whole I believe those reports were genuine. Those 
boys and girls had used their eyes, and had really 
seen at last some of the hundreds of things which 
had always been there but which had hitherto made 
no impression on their minds. 

Let us adopt that principle this month in our 
nature study. Let us find fifty things, yes, many 
times fifty things, that we have never seen before. 
And let us find them on the campus, literally perhaps 
in some cases, but at any rate near home, on the paths 
we follow regularly and have taken many times all 
last spring and through the summer in our own little 
woodland and pasture. Let us know our own “front 
yard.” 

Many of these new things will be trivial, but by 
seeing everything, including the trivial objects, we 
shall find many that are important. We may see a 
new view of the well known pond. A beautifully 
shaped tree seen from a slightly different angle may 
become to all intents and purposes a new tree. We 
shall see many a new habit of old familiar birds. 
There are probably new flowers or plants awaiting us. 
There are late blossoms, late insects to examine. 

Let us keep our ears open too, as well as our 
eyes, and hear the countless fall sounds of nature. 

Do you hear the birds call as they migrate, high 
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overhead, especially at night? You can seldom tell 
what they are, but you know the flight is on. Pos- 
sibly in the morning, when you go out, you will find 
that some have settled down in your yard to feed fora 
while before continuing their journey to the Southland. 

And do the crickets and katydids and the myriad 
other insects make music to your ears? Will you miss 
them when in a few weeks the frostier nights make 
them silent? 

Keeping our eyes and ears open, using every sense 
to its utmost, means careful, intensive observation. 
That is surely a proper aim for a nature lover. 

The obvious thing to write about in October is 
the splendor of the autumn leaves. I should like to 
leave that phase with this mere suggestion, and, in- 
stead, urge you to see all the colors in nature in this 
wonderful month. And even this must be touched 
on only lightly; we could fill whole pages with lists of 
beautiful objects whose colors help to make the au- 
tumn woods attractive. There are barberries and 
rose hips, to mention only two of the wild fruits, 
mosses, all green and gold, grasses, brown ferns. 
One year I was in the Pyrenees in October. One 
outstanding impression was negative: the almost 
entire absence of the vivid reds and yellows which 
are the most striking feature of the October woods 
about here. But there remains in my mind a picture 
of acres upon acres of browns of numberless tints and 
shades, all the way from yellowish brown to the deep- 
est of dark mahogany. They were largely the browns 
of faded ferns. 

Next month the gold and brown of the grasses 
will be an important element in the beauty of the 
landscape; even now they are worth noting. 

The last asters and other flowers are beautiful. 
The seeds form masses of white or gray against, a 
vari-colored background. Milkweed pods, especially 
when half open, and Joe-pye-weed with fluffy head 
are conspicuous. 

How many shades and tinges can you pick out? 
In our enthusiasm for the flaming reds and yellows 
let us not overlook the greens in moss, evergreens, 
occasional bushes which have not yet turned, a few 
deciduous trees, in patches of grass here and there as 
green as on a well kept lawn in spring, in polypodys, 
ferns that remain all winter instead of feel and 
withering as others do. 

Let us not just sense innumerable things in na- 
ture, let us not merely see them, or hear, smell, feel 
them. Let us strive really to perceive them, think 
about them, study them, know why a thing is as it 
is, what it means. 

Why are the birds in a certain place? Last 
month we found the warblers especially on the birches. 
There they found the plant lice which furnished their 
food, and in that way they fulfilled their mission, of 
preventing those tiny insects from becoming too 
numerous. This month the problem of food is be- 
coming a little more difficult, and at times the birds 
need shelter. There is much of interest to observe in 
looking for their favorite haunts now as the cooler 
weather comes on. 

How much do you know about the weather? 
Are you able to be your own weather prophet? What 
does the direction of the wind mean to you? Now 


I do not want to imply that all the old weather su- 
perstitions should be taken at their face value; still 
when we examine them closely it is surprising how 
large a basis of truth we can find in many of them. 
And on the other hand, the science of meteorology 
is too vast and too complicated for any one of us to 
set himself up as an authority. But there is a good 
deal of weather lore that one can pick up without 
going too deeply into the intricacies of the science, 
and one who spends much time out of doors comes to 
have almost an extra sense, and appreciates the 
significance of clouds and wind and temperature 
changes. 

Do you ever wonder how that path came to be? 
Who started it? Or did any one start it? Perhaps 
you started it yourself, even unconsciously. Or 
again, you may have followed the track of some 
animal and gradually worn it down until now it is a 
well marked trail. And how many new paths we 
can find if we are keen to observe. Within a few 
years I have seen a trail develop around a young pine; 
formerly it went straight, but as the tree grew from a 
sapling and went up ten feet or so its branches also 
spread out, and I have done my part in steering the 
footpath around that spot. 

Why has that tree that particular shape? Many 
times we can see the effect of storm and wind on trees, 
especially in exposed places like bleak hilltops. 

In the region where I live we had a most disas- 
trous ice storm some years ago. It is fascinating to 
trace even now the effects of that storm and to see 
how nature healed the wounds. In the first days 
after the storm it seemed to us that those trees could 
never recover, and it is true that many of them never 
did. As we stood on a hill and looked out over 
wooded valleys and swamps, there were hundreds of 
acres in which one would have thought every tree 
had been broken off or at least had lost some of its 
biggest branches. Many a tree has still a shattered 
top, its trunk is split, or it is misshapen; but it is 
surprising how many of those that suffered have 
covered up the scars and filled in the gaps left by the 
broken limbs. 

What caused that cleft in the rock or that sharp 
gully in the hillside? How did that rock come to be 
worn so smooth? We are touching on geology, and 
now we are in a whole new realm. How vast a thing 
nature study is! How little we know after all about 
this marvelous world of ours! A dozen lives would 
not give us time enough to investigate all the interest- 
ing subjects that tempt us. It is worth while to use 
every possible minute for serious observation. 

Even the merest amateur can make a real con- 
tribution to the sum total of knowledge about birds. 
Only for this we must observe carefully, intelligently. 
We must learn to discriminate, to know when what 
we see or hear is regular, when it is unusual. 

I keep a “yard list’’ of birds, two lists, in fact. 
One is for the ten acres or so of woods, open field and 
swamp immediately in front of my house. The other 
list covers a larger area of about a square mile, with 
almost every conceivable sort of terrain—dry pastures, 
meadows, tiny ponds and a good-sized lake, brooks, 
thick woods. 

Every year I add new birds to these lists. On 
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the smaller one I have this year a white-crowned 
sparrow, which twice sang for me across the street 
from my house. I had never heard that sweet, 
plaintive song before, and it gave me a thrill I shall 
not soon forget. And within the larger area I saw a 
pied-billed grebe last April; saw him on three days. 
These grebes are not abundant at any time; in the 
spring migration they are exceedingly rare in this 
region. 

Then we can carry our observation through to 
what we may call the philosophy of nature study. 
Just an illustration must suffice, to show what we 
mean and perhaps to set people to thinking: the bal- 
ance of nature. One could spend all the rest of his 
life exploring in this realm and never know all there 
is to know about it. Squirrels in October are putting 
aside nuts; what becomes of them? Do the squirrels 


find them all again and eat them? Or instead, are 
not many of them thus effectively planted, to grow 
up into trees? And so are not the squirrels performing 
an important function? And by what right does man 
step in and upset this wonderful balance of nature, 
needlessly, for the most part thoughtlessly, often 
wantonly? 

Tt is almost a pity to touch on such a vast sub- 
ject and then leave it. But this tremendous field for 
study is there for you and me to investigate. We can 
delve into it, gather up a mass of data from our own 
observation. 

And here is the real point to bear in mind: we 
can do all this right at home, in this woodland or 
pasture or hillside that we call our own, where we are 
looking for our fifty new things. So let us know our 
own home fields. 


Centennial Session, Maine Universalist Convention 
Stanley Manning 


The largest and most successful Convention held in Maine 
in many years marked the completion of one hundred years of 
organized work. Large attendance, inspiring addresses, en- 
couraging reports and cordial good fellowship marked the vari- 
ous sessions. The churches in Auburn and Lewiston did every- 
thing possible to make the gathering a success. 

A change from the usual program brought the opening of 
the Convention on Sunday evening, Sept. 23, when the Centen- 
nial Mass Meeting was held in the Elm Street Universalist 
Church, Auburn. Inclement weather decreased the attendance, 
but, in spite of this, the largest gathering at any session of the 
Convention in years was present. 

The ability of Universalists to sing and sing heartily when 
led with enthusiasm was abundantly demonstrated in the open- 
ing song service, conducted by the Rev. William D. Veazie, of 
Oakland, who served as song leader throughout the Convention. 

The Convention was welcomed by representatives of the 
Auburn and Lewiston churches, which united in entertaining, 
the former being represented by Mr. E. L. Moulton, moderator 
of the parish and principal of Edward Little High School, and 
the latter by Dr. Samuel G. Ayres, the new pastor there. Presi- 
dent Milo G. Folsom made fitting response. 

The address of the occasion was given by Dr. Frederic 
Williams Perkins, pastor of the National Memorial Church in 
Washington, on ‘‘The Historic Genius of the Universalist Church.”’ 
It was a timely and masterly presentation of the theme, and 
furnished exactly the right beginning for the celebration of the 
centennial. 

The Banquet 


The Convention reached the high tide of social fellowship 
in the banquet which was served in the vestry of the Auburn 
church on Monday evening. With Dr. Ashley A. Smith, of 
Bangor, who grew up in the Auburn church, as toastmaster, and 
Mr. Veazie as song leader, the spirit of enthusiasm and fun was 
everywhere evident. Before introducing the speakers, Dr. 
Smith gave reminiscences of his experiences “‘twenty years be- 
fore’ in Edward Little High School, and when he called upon 
Mr. Glenn R. McIntire of Norway to speak for the Y. P. C. U., 
the latter began by saying, ‘‘Fifty years ago, when I graduated 
from Bowdoin College.” 

There was much-of serious common sense mingled with the 
fun, the program having been planned to show the contribution 
made by each of the denominational organizations in the state 
to the progress of the church. Miss Mary F. Slaughter, of 
Boston, spoke for the Sunday School Association and told of the 
development of the Sunday school movement, especially in 
the early days in this country, of the contribution of Dr. Ben- 


jamin Rush, and of the changes that have taken place in the 
purpose and method of religious education since then. Mr. 
McIntire spoke for the Y. P. C. U. and told well of the training 
it affords in clear thinking and in practical leadership. Mrs. 
H. B. Smith, of Mechanic Falls, honorary president of the 
State Women’s Missionary Society, spoke for that body, and 
told of the large contributions made by it, both in the state and 
national work, to the advancement of the church. The final 
address of the evening was given by Mr. E. R. Comee, of Bruns- 
wick, first vice-president of the Convention, who spoke for the 
Convention itself. Following this the company of over two 
hundred joined hands around the tables and sang ‘‘Auld Lang 
Syne.” 
Meetings in Lewiston 


Beginning with Tuesday morning, the sessions of the Con- 
vention were held in the First Universalist Church of Lewiston, 
which stands within a hundred yards of the spot where the 
Convention was organized in June, 1828. 

After the concluding sessions of the Sunday School Associa- 
tion and Women’s Missionary Society, came the filling of the 
Convention chest, through which individuals and organizations 
throughout the state make their annual contributions to the 
current work of the Convention and all its auxiliaries, thus 
eliminating repeated calls for contributions for different pur- 
poses during the Convention sessions. The pledges and gifts 
made at the Convention are supplemented by additions made in 
the various churches. 

The occasional sermon was delivered by the Rev. Sidney J. 
Willis, of Biddeford, who dwelt upon the fundamental need of 
the human soul for God. This was followed by the service of 
communion, conducted by Dr. S. G. Ayres and the Rev. M. S. 
Hill, pastors of the entertaining churches. 

The early part of the afternoon was devoted to the reading 
of the reports of officers. 

One of the outstanding events of the Convention was the 
excellent historical address given by Mr. James E. Philoon, of 
Auburn, who had devoted a large amount of time during the last 
few months to the collection and organization of its material. 
Unlike so many addresses of this sort, it was intensely interest- 
ing from start to finish, including accounts of many amusing 
incidents in the work of the pioneer Universalists of Maine. 
The Convention is taking steps toward its publication. 

At the close of the afternoon’s session, a brief service of 
ordination was held, the rite being administered to Prof. Luther 
J. Pollard, head of the Extension Division of the University of 
Maine, who has been a licensed lay preacher of the denomina- 
tion for about ten years, first while on the faculty at Lombard 
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College, and for the last five or six years at Orono. During the 
past year he has been serving as pastor of the church in Dover- 
Foxcroft. The vow was administered, words of ordination spoken 
and the right hand of fellowship extended by the State Superin- 
tendent, the prayer of ordination was offered by the Rev. Pliny 
A. Allen, a few years ago a colleague of Professor Pollard’s at 
Lombard, and the charge to the candidate was given by Dr. 
S. G. Ayres. The Rey. B. B. Gibbs presided during the opening 
part of the service. 

The concluding mass meeting of the Convention was held 
on Tuesday evening, and called out another large audience. 
After the song service led by Mr. Veazie, and the collection for 
the Ministerial Relief Fund, the address of the evening was 
given by Dr. Frank D. Adams, of Detroit, President of the 
General Convention, on the theme, ‘‘Will It Work To-day?”’ 
He spoke of the difficulty and the necessity of finding methods 
of religious work adapted to the needs of the present time, re- 
ferring sympathetically to Dr. Sheldon Shepard’s plea for a 
“new technique for Universalism. 

The business of the Convention was transacted on Tuesday 
afternoon and Wednesday morning. 

Among the resolutions were those of thanks to the speakers, 
to the Auburn and Lewiston churches, and to the press for its 
unusually generous reports. The two local daily papers gave 
many pages of space both before and during the Convention. 

Resolutions of greeting and sympathy were ordered sent to 
Dr. A. B. Hervey, to Dr. and Mrs. George M. Twitchell, ail of 
them for many years active in the work of the church in Maine, 
and to the Rey. and Mrs. Will A. Kelley, formerly of Lewiston. 
A memorial resolution for the Rev. Charles L. Waite was adopted. 

Another resolution, prepared by Dr. Twitchell and unani- 
mously adopted, pledged the Convention to oppose any attempts 
to repeal or to modify the strictness of the present prohibition 
amendment and laws. 

The recommendations adopted called for the continuance 
of a Committee on Evangelism; approved the forward step at 
Westbrook Seminary in adding two years of college work; called 
for renewed earnestness in preaching; urged the employment 
of assistant pastors in the larger churches who could also do 
some preaching in small churches near by; urged the holding of 
Fathers’ and Sons’, Mothers’ and Daughters’ and Family ban- 
quest in each church annually; arranged for a Men’s Rally to 
be held during the fall; the continuance of the summer Visitation 
Days; and approved the action of the Executive Committee in 
voting to turn over to the General Convention each year any 
unexpended balance of income from the Ministerial Relief Fund, 
to be added to that available for pension payments. 

It was also voted to ask each church in the state to hold 
a service in observance of the Convention’s Centennial. This 
was later set for the last Sunday in October. 

The plans for raising the Centennial Church Extension 
Fund of $100,000 were approved. The Rev. Hervey H. Hoyt, 
former State Superintendent of Churches in Maine, will return 
at an early date to begin the canvass. 

The report of the Fellowship Committee showed forty-eight 
ministers in fellowship, six licensed lay preachers, three minis- 
ters licensed, two ordinations during the year and one more 
authorized, two ministers received on letters of transfer and 
three given transfer to other states, one minister withdrawn and 
reinstatement denied, and one deceased during the year, the 
Rev. Charles L. Waite. 

There were few changes in the list of officers. The Executive 
Committee will be constituted as last year: President, the Rev. 
Milo G. Folsom, Pittsfield: first vice-president, Mr. E. R. Comee, 
Brunswick; second vice-president, Mr. Glenn R. Mclntire, 
Norway; secretary, the Rev. Stanley Manning, Augusta; treas- 
urer, Mr. W. H. Waterhouse, Old Town; and the presidents of 
the three auxiliary organizations: Women’s Missionary Society, 
Mrs. Persis C. Shedd, South Portland; Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, the Rev. Frederick S. Walker, Gardiner; Y. P. C. U., 
Mr. Stanley A. Snow, Rockland. 

Mr. George E. Lefavor was re-elected a trustee of permanent 
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funds; Dr. James W. Vallentyne, of Portland, was elected a 
trustee of the Universalist Publishing House for three years; 
the Rey. Oluf Tandberg, of Mechanic Falls, was chosen as 
preacher of the occasional sermon; and the Fellowship Com- 
mittee was re-elected: Dr. A. N. Witham, of Westbrook. the 
Revs. George W. Sias, of Turner Center, T. B. Fisher, of Old 
Town, S. J. Willis, of Biddeford, and Mr. Harry S. Vose, of 
Waterville. 

A cordial invitation extended by the Rev. Merrill C. Ward 
in behalf of the Guilford church was accepted, and the Conven- 
tion will be held there next year. 


Sunday School Convention 


The Sunday School Association held its sixtieth annual 
Convention on Monday and Tuesday mornings. ‘Educating 
for World Friendship’ was taken as the central theme. The 
Rev. Weston A. Cate, president of the New Hampshire Sunday 
School Convention, gave the principal address, and discussion 
groups were led by Miss Mary Slaughter, Miss Susan Andrews, 
Mrs. Ruth Owens Pullman and Mr. Cate. 

The,same general policies and lines of work will be con- 
tinued next year, but with the addition of as much field work as 
can be done by the officers of the Association and others. The 
Executive Board was elected as follows: President, the Rev. 
Frederick S. Walker, Gardiner; vice-president, the Rev. Robert 
M. Rice, Rumford; secretary, Mrs. Ethel F. Manning, Augusta; 
treasurer, Mr. Carl C. Verrill, South Portland; directors, Miss 
Susan M. Andrews, Portland; Miss Atha D. Freeman, Auburn, 
and Mrs. C. A. Knickerbocker, Rockland. 


Women’s Missionary Society 


The women of the church voted to take responsibility for 
raising their share of the Clara Barton Home endowment fund, 
$1,000; to pay the expenses of a girl in the Blackmer Home, as 
was done some years ago but not recently; and to foster a cam- 
paign for the increase of membership. 

Addresses were given by the Rey. Hannah J. Powell, of 
Sunburst, N. C., and Mrs. Minnie J. Ayres, former national 
president, who spoke of experiences in Japan. 

The following officers were elected: President, Mrs. W. E. 
Shedd, South Portland; vice-president, Mrs. F. S. Walker, 
Gardiner; secretary, Miss Marion L. Ulmer, Portland; treasurer, 
Miss Georgie Bradley, Portland; members of the Board, Mrs. 
Stanley Manning, Augusta; Mrs. R. E. Swain, Rumford; Miss 
Helen L. Varney, Brunswick; district superintendents: Mrs. 
Fred S. Rand, Augusta;: Mrs. Mary Spear, Pittsfield; Miss 
Marion L. Downing, Norway; Mrs. Merrill C. Ward, Guilford; 
Mrs. Sidney J. Willis, Biddeford; Mrs. Montford S. Hill, Auburn. 


Devotional Services 


A change from the usual order brought the devotional 
services to the middle of each morning and afternoon session, 
except on Wednesday, and unified the entire devotional program 
under a single leadership. The Rey. Pliny A. Allen, of Norway, 
led all of these meetings, taking for his general theme, “‘Sources 
of Power,’’ and devoting one meeting to each of the topics, 
“God,” “Our Neighbors,’’ making the latter include neighbors 
throughout the world, ‘‘Our Traditions and History,” and “Our 
Future.”” These services were among the best attended of any 
during the three days, and gave to the gathering a spiritual 
power which helped greatly to make this Centenniai Convention 
one to be long remembered by those who attended it. The 
Wednesday morning service was made the concluding feature, 
so the Convention closed with a high note of hopefulness. 

* * * 


AN IMAGINARY BURDEN 

“What are you two men doing, walking so slowly up these 
stairs?’ inquired the interested observer. 

“‘We’s wukkin, boss. We’s carryin’ dis heah desk up de 
stairs,’’ replied one of the men. 

“T don’t see any desk,”’ said the man, looking about. 

“For de Lord’s sake, Jim,”’ said the startled workingman, 
“we done forgot de desk.’’— Youth’s Companion. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


AT INMAN’S CHAPEL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I had a visit with Mrs. May Lewis and her son at Asheville, 
N. C., and while there we spent a Saturday and Sunday with 
Miss Powell at Inman’s Chapel. Among many interesting 
things which happened was the christening of two babies. At 
the christening of Ruth Lee Inman (one month old) I stood 
up as sponsor, and Mrs. May Lewis stood up as sponsor fcr 
Edna Louise Inman (fourteen months old). This family are 
living very close to Friendly House. They have seven children 
and an older boy, Luverne Inman, is Miss Powell’s able helper in 
pumping water to the high tank from which it runs into the 
house. He sings as he pumps in a fine tenor voice. You should 
visit Miss Powell to really know how fine the people are. 

Elizabeth Lewis. 
Washington, D.C. 


= 


SHALL WE VOTE FOR MEN OR CHURCH MEMBERS? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Under the Constitution a Catholic can not be debarred 
from the Presidency on account of his religion provided he is 
elected. That is as far as the Constitution goes in the matter. 
Certainly the Constitution does not presume to dictate to the 
voter as to his preferences or the motives underlying them. It 
is impossible for legislation to govern motives, preferences or 
prejudices. Whether a Catholic is fitted for the Presidency is 
a matter of individual judgment, and either view is perfectly 
legitimate so far as the Constitution is concerned. To say that 
a Protestant is intolerant because he prefers a Protestant to a 
Catholic for President is nonsense. Neither is a Catholic in- 
tolerant because he prefers a Catholic to a Protestant. Nature, 
common sense and sincerity all demand that one should stand 
up for the man or principle that he believes in. He can not 
honestly do otherwise. Therefore all this talk about violating 
the Constitution either in letter or spirit is beside the question. 
No one could do that in this matter if he wanted to, so why worry 
about it? It gets us nowhere, but does arouse animosity. He 
who says that he will vote for Smith just to show that Americans 
are not intolerant goes farther in showing his own ignorance 
than in anything else. I do not hear of any lamentations over 
the fact that Catholics will vote for Smith because he is a Catho- 
lic. Why, then, must Protestants be censured because they will 
vote for Hoover because he is a Protestant? I believe in fair- 
ness as much as any one does, but see no reason why it should all 
be extended to the Catholics. Why not be fair to our own people 
as well as to others? _ It is a matter of common knowledge that 
the Catholics take their religion with them when they go into 
politics, and that they go into politics wherever and whenever 
possible. The exceptions are simply a matter of policy. But 
many people who are as dumb as an oyster concerning this fact 
get all ‘het up’’ because Protestants are trying to keep out the 
element that insists in mixing religion with politics. If there is 
any sense or consistency in that I fail to see it. 

I am not of the number that fear the result if Governor 
Smith is elected, so far as religion is concerned. The very worst 
thing that could happen to his personal interests or the interests 
of the Catholic Church, and the very best thing that could 
happen to the Protestant cause, would be for him to show any 
very marked partiality to the Catholics. Should he do that the 
Protestants would jump into action as never before in their 
history. Being vastly in the majority the result would be dis- 
astrous to the Catholics. Governor Smith knows that perfectly 
well and his conduct as Governor proves it. In the very nature 
of the case he must have had a desire to favor his own religion. 
But he has not done so. Why? Because he knows better. 
And he will know better if elected President. 

There is no question but that the liquor traffic is the curse 
of all curses. It is totally bad and has ruined hundreds of thou- 


sands of our citizens. And I do not see that a man who favors it 
in any degree whatever is quite the man to stand at the head of 
our great nation. It is not at all likely that a man will work 
very energetically for the enforcement of a law that neither he 
nor his friends believes in. As Governor I think he has not dis- 
tinguished himself in that way, and there is no probability that 
he would do so as President. In going about the city I notice 
that the bootleggers, drunkards and general riffraff of society 
are almost universally displaying the picture of Governor Smith. 
Why is this so? May it not be there is something just a little 
bit wrong with a man that so strongly appeals to that element? 
I wonder. 
Charles F. Lilley. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


* * 


ONE OF THE REWARDS OF EFFORT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Let me tell you here and now that I love my Leader so much, 
that is one thing I shall never do (discontinue). I am not very 
well or strong and we never know what may happen, but when I 
find I am gone too far over to be able to read it for myself I will 
have my friends here notify you and my friends in New Jersey. 
My Leader is my friend and college. I never went to college and 
so I am taking a college course now in ‘Religious Education,’’ 
“Politics,” and ‘‘Nature Studies’ from the dear Cruisings and 
contributed articles. I also have found a friend here in the home 
who loves the Leader, and she is our nurse and comes from Bos- 
ton, so I lend her my Leader when I have read it, and when she 
has read it we discuss it and talk it over and doubly enjoy it. 
Then I send it to my sister in England. 

I would often like to write a little letter for Reactions, but 
before I get through I find somebody saying what I would have 
said, only expressed better than I probably should have. 

How I would enjoy just once to walk into your headquarters 
and visit you all. Once more thank you and God bless you all. 


Catherine Gomez. 
* * 


MORE THAN ONE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH IN 
STRAFFORD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

One would be led to think in reading the article “On a Pil- 
gramage We Go” by Mary Grace Canfield, that the only Uni- 
versalist church in Strafford, Vt., is the old one. There is 2 
new one and a very much alive society and church which main- 
tain it. Twelve miles from Pompanoosuc and two miles before 
one comes to the old church, no matter how fast one rides, she 
can not help but read on a large granite shaft by the road: 

“First Universalist Society, organized 1798, first church in 
town to settle minister, meetings held in Strafford Center until 
1833, from that time on this site. Meeting held with this Society 
in 1802 which resulted in the first Universalist Creed. General 
meetings of the Universalist held with this Society, 1802, 1824, 
1833.”’ . 

Looking above the shaft, one sees a large, well kept lawn. 
beautiful trees, cement walks, and on the little hill a church 
building which is said to be one of the finest kept country churches 
in the United States. Artists admire the building, and it has 
been pictured in papers and magazines. This last summer a 
city decorator took many pictures and sketches of it to use in 
his work. 

Services are held regularly in the church during the summer, 
with the observance of the Lord’s Supper, christening of chil- 
dren and receiving of church members. The services are at- 
tended by people who come from long distances, one company 
driving from Philadelphia, Pa., this summer on a Saturday, 449 
miles, in order to be present at the Sunday service. In a township 
of 300 people there are three other active churches, so the Uni- 
versalist church reasons that it is only Christian to keep closed 
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except when the congregation is gathered to a great extent from 
outside sources. 
M. G. C. refers to Rev. Joab Young, the first pastor. Dy- 

ing in 1816, with three members of his family he was buried in a 
cemetery which is now neglected and in a back field. After 
considerable trouble in making arrangements, the Universalist 
society this summer removed the remains of this family to the 
cemetery which it controls about the church. Immediately back 
of the pulpit now rests the Young family, with this inscription 
on Joab’s stone: 

Rey. Joab Young the first 

Settled Minister in Strafford, 

Died Nov. 23, 1816, in the 59th year 
of his age in the full hope 
of a blessed immortality. 


Know then my friends if such a wretch, 
Hath in the Lord found favor— 
There must be room for all mankind 
In my capacious Savior. 


We in Milford, Mass., are interested in the South Strafford 
church, because our pastor, the Rev. Harry F. Fister, is at the 
same time pastor of this church, 200 miles away. He has 
preached there nineteen summers, and during the year makes 
trips there to help the church. Many Milford people make a 
pilgrimage to South Strafford to attend the services, and one 
good man, whose work keeps him away from services in Milford, 
always makes it a point to drive, on the two Sundays of his vaca- 
tion, a considerable distance to attend the service at South 
Strafford. 

When you make the pilgrimage to Strafford do not fail to 
see the church at South Strafford. The key is in the pocket of 
the sexton, who from May 1 to Nov. 1 is constantly on duty 
looking after the church building, grounds and cemetery. 

G. P.F. M. 

Milford, Mass. 

* * 


LIKES JOHANNES ESPECIALLY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Thank you for reminding me that my subscription to the 
Leadern had expired. At eighty-seven and three-quarters one 
needs reminding of many things. I can not get on without the 
Leader, especially I should miss the delightful “‘Cruisings” of 
our good friend ‘‘Johannes.”’ 

Julia Chase Washburn. 
* * 


THE PRINCIPLES OF DEMOCRACY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In following the Presidential campaign it seems to me that 
Governor Smith and those in favor of his election are deliberately 
twisting the issue of religion which appears so prominently in 
this campaign. They are raising the cry of “religious tolerance.”’ 
That they are successful, that they are creating the state of 
mind desired by them, is evidenced by the fact that many promi- 
nent Protestants, including you, Mr. Editor, echo their cry. 

You are correct in your claim that it would be un-American 
to consider the religion of any candidate in connection with his 
qualifications for office. Your understanding of the situation, 
however, appears to me to be at fault. The question at issue 
is not that of religious toleration, but of principles of democracy. 

I can not believe that any Protestant American objects to 
the practises and beliefs of the Catholic Church in their purely 
religious aspects. Catholic churches flourish everywhere in our 
land; Catholie priests and laymen alike are unmolested as they 
earry on their religious duties; Catholic enterprises, churches, 
hospitals, schools, are aided financially by Protestants, all of 
which is as it should be. 

Unquestionably there is a great deal of religious intolerance, 
but also unquestionably it is on the Catholic side. I do not 
recall any statement by any Protestant leader that there can 
be no co-operation between Protestants and Catholics even in 


matters of charity. A statement to this effect by the very highest 
Catholic authority is of too recent a date to have been forgotten. 
I have never heard of a single instance, nor could I imagine it, 
where a Protestant minister has caused boys of his denomination 
to leave a Boy Scout organization because one meeting was 
scheduled to be held in the basement of a Catholic church. I 
know of at least one such case on the part of a Catholic priest, 
and have heard of others of a similar nature. 

It is not the practise of Protestant ministers in the case of 
mixed marriages to exact a promise from the Catholic partner 
that any children be brought up as Protestants, whereas the 
insistence on such a promise on the part of the Catholic Church 
is well known. 

The objection to a Catholic President, which undoubtedly 
exists and which is widespread, is therefore not based on re- 
ligious grounds but on account of the organization back of the 
Catholic Church, the principles of which are directly opposed 
to the principles of democracy. 

Governor Smith’s official reply to the well known Marshall 
letter in the Atlantic Monthly, which reply was written by a 
Catholic priest, did not serve to allay such fears. In reference 
to the Catholic claim of the church’s superiority over the state 
this reply stated that such a claim would be made only in a 
country where the population is predominantly Catholic. In 
the first place, our children’s children may well face such a con- 
dition, and in the second place the American principle of the 
separation of Church and State is not conditioned on either a 
Catholic or Protestant, Jewish or atheistic, majority. We are 
waiting for an authoritative Catholic statement that they be- 
lieve in the separation of Church and State absolutely, un- 
conditionally, at all times, everywhere. 

No, Mr. Editor, Protestant America is not intolerant of, 
is not afraid of, the Catholic religion, but it is intolerant of, 
it does fear, the organization in back of it. Protestant America 
does not believe that Governor Smith has taken or will take 
orders from Rome, nor that such orders will be given. Protestant 
America, however, will express its disapproval of Catholic 
claims and doctrines which are directly opposed to the American 
spirit of religious tolerance and the principles “of democracy. 

Ed. E. Eisenwinter. 

Watertown, Conn. 

x = 
MURRAY GROVE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just returned from the institute at Murray Grove. 
I went to the mountains of North Carolina by train but I drove 
my trusty Ford “‘Skipper’”’ to Murray Grove. 

The classes at Murray Grove were all good, but I felt that 
Dr. Huntley’s was the best. He had such sound pedagogy back 
of his plans for making the Sunday school purposeful. The 
friendly spirit at the Grove was an inspiration, and Mrs. Andrew 
Weakley should have a crown of glory for serving such tasty 
meals with such little help. 


E. I. 
Washington, D.C. 
* >= 
FINE SERVICE RENDERED BY OUR BOOK DEPART- 
MENT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wonder if it isn’t more often you receive kicks, and generally 
unjustified ones, than you do words of praise. 

If this be true then I think those who appreciate good ser- 
vice should come forward and praise it. 

Wednesday morning I sent you an order for some books 
for the Sunday school, and while we are but fifty miles from 
Boston I didn’t think it possible to get the package much before 
Saturday night, but to my surprise and pleasure the order was 
filled and the goods in my hands Friday morning. 

Surely this is service worth commending, but it is character- 
istic of what I am satisfied your patrons usually receive. 

Arthur M, Soule. 


— 
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The General Convention at Work 
Live News from the Front 


“Facts are the fuel which feed the missionary fires.’’ So 
runs an old slogan of the Missionary Education Movement. 
The following excerpts from the report of the Japan Council 
give some facts which should interest all our people: 

“The annual meeting of the Japan Council of the Universalist 
Church opened this year on July 6, in the mission house at 
Higashinakano, where, indeed, all the sessions of the Council, 
Co-operative Board, and Conference were held, except the Sun- 
day services at Akasaka church. 

“We tried a new plan this year, in order to obviate the 
double reading of reports and consequent waste of valuable 
time. We began our series of meetings at two o’clock on Friday 
afternoon, July 6, with a workers’ conference, at which, after a 
truly helpful and devotional service of worship conducted by 
Miss Bowen, and a communion service administered by Mr. 
Terazawa, we all, Japanese workers and missionaries together, 
submitted reports of our work and discussed our problems frank- 
ly and fully in Japanese and in English, as necessity seemed to 
demand. The feeling of harmony in united effort seemed to 
be strong. 

““Miss Bowen began by having us sing ‘Open My Eyes.’ 
This she followed by selections from a book of devotions. 

“She said: ‘Keep open door in your hearts. Have vision 
and a program and work out your program, directed by your 
vision. Ferhaps we have not enough vision or not enough pro- 
gram. He who has only vision is a visionary. He who has only 
a program is a drudge. He who has both and lives them is a 
conqueror. 

“We are all missionaries. Sometimes the word ceases to 
mean much. Let it mean to us more life service—joy radiating 
from us to others. Let us take time to live—time to be well, 
time to be cultured, time to be holy, time to live normally among 
people. 

“**Make use even of your handicaps. Most of all, make use 
of Christ’s companionship.’ 

‘‘After an earnest prayer in Japanese by Mr. Terazawa, we 
had communion. 

“‘The workers present were Dr. Tsuga, Mr. Nagano, Mr. Ito, 
Mr. Terazawa, Mr. Mizumukai, Mrs. Yoshioka, Mrs. Stetson, 
Miss Bowen, Dr. and Mrs. Cary. Our informal conference ad- 
journed at about six o'clock, in time for a short recess before 
dinner. 

“In the evening, about twenty-five other members of our 
Tokyo churches joined those already at the mission house for a 
social evening.” 

Reports of local church activities must be greatly condensed 
and only salient features mentioned. 

From Nagoya as reported by Mr. Nagano: “Regular church 
services and growing Sunday school.”’ 

“Social Education Department: We have at least ten meet- 
ings a month for people in general, students, laboring men, etc. 
The average attendance is about fifteen. These meetings are 
held under the name of ‘Citizens’ Club.’ 

“Magazine: The name of the magazine is Citizens’ Club. 
There are eight pages of small size. It sells for 10 sen a copy. 
We are printing now 300 copies and we have about 150 sub- 
scribers. About twenty well-known writers contribute to it, 
professors, business men, newspaper editors. Most of them are 
Christians or those who have a Christian tendency in their 
thoughts. This is something in which I have taken great in- 
terest during the last six months. 

“T am having many new friends through the magazine. 
One or two examples I will cite: Mr. Ishibashi, a young business 
man of excellent ability with children’s educational work, came 
to me one day and said: ‘I have the same idea as you about edu- 
cation. I will gladly help your Sunday school work. I have had 
seven years’ experience in children’s education, especially in the 


study of child psychology. My ambition is to build a perfect 
kindergarten, etc.’ 

“‘Another instance is Mrs. Hayashi, wife of Dr. Hayashi, 
noted learned man and professor of a medical university. I 
have known her long as a highly educated woman, a member of 
our ‘Pure Talk Society,’ ete. She wrote me: ‘I agree with your 
idea of organizing a social party of refined gentlemen and refined 
women. I want to have a talk with you about that in detail,’ 
etc. With her help, I hope to organize a strong and reliable 
party through which we can do much good social work. 

“During the last six months, I have had closer relations with 
laboring men than ever before, by having several tea-parties for 
them. I have come to know their miserable lives very well. I 
have been able to introduce seven poor men to capitalists who 
gave them occupation. How poor they are! For instance, 
now, in our church building, two families are staying with me. 
One family consists of six members. The father died leaving 
five children. Now the older son is working in a factory for 40 
yen a month, and since last month, the other son, a little boy of 
thirteen, has been earning 16 yen a month as a waiter. This 
large family must be supported on 56 yen a month. 

“The other family consists of only a young laborer and his 
wife, but he must support his parents living in their native place, 
so he has but 22 yen a month for himself and his wife. 

“There are countless such cases that I am not able to help, 
so I will not tell about them. 

“Let me close with one more thing of which I am proud 
myself. I made the best speech I ever made at the time of the 
general election of Imperial members. I spoke on the equality 
of mankind and emphasized the necessity of lifting up the posi- 
tion of laboring men and women. I spoke to a crowded audience 
of more than 3,500 people. I dare say I was full of enthusiasm 
and inspiration on that occasion. I tell you this because I want 
you to know how much interest I take in political reformation, 
and how unhesitatingly I stand on the same platform with states- 
men, and speak with them on political subjects from the Chris- 
tian point of view. That is my attitude toward the ministry.” 

From Osaka (our newest center) as reported by Mr. Mizu- 
mukai: 

“Church services morning and evening, Sunday school, 
prayer meetings and kindergarten with forty members.” 

“Contributions doubled due to work of the treasurer. ’ 

“‘We have had three open meetings well attended, with lec- 
tures, illustrated by stereopticon or motion pictures against the 
use of aleohol and tobacco. There were many children present 
at them.” 

“In August we will hold some tent meetings. Every Friday 
evening there is a musical meeting to help toward the expenses 
of these August meetings.” 

From Shizuoka as reported by Mr. Terazawa: 

“Church services, morning and evening, Sunday school, 
prayer meetings, kindergarten, special services tnd meetings.” 

Mr. Terazawa’s activities for six months: 

“Three lectures on Liberal Christianity at high school 
Y. M. C. A. meetings. Six speeches on other Christian denomi- 
nations compared with Universalism at high school. As chairman 
of Kakusukai (Purity Association) held eleven meetings. Gave 
three speeches to nearly 1,200 men and women together. Con- 
tributed six articles to one of the newspapers of Shizuoka. Writ- 
ten 200 letters as answers to religious questions besides pastoral 
letters and 200 cards.” 

From Mission House, Shizuoka, as reported by Mrs. Stetson: 

““Meetings at the Mission House totaled 124. All meetings 
at the house mean tea and cakes. Bible classes, English story 
hour, Girls’ Clubs, Mothers’ Meetings and sewing classes. 
Mothers’ Meetings especially successful.”’ 

(To be concluded) 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Our knowledge of God as Spirit must always be based on the assumption that there 


is a real kinship between the human spirit and the divine.—H. 


The Quest of Religion 
By Charles E. Raven,D.D. (Doubleday, 

Doran & Co. $1.50.) 

This small book is a great contribution 
to modern Christian apologetics. It is a 
profound though brief attempt to recon- 
cile Christian doctrine with the scientific 
approach to life through observation and 
induction. 

Canon Raven takes his start from ‘“‘an 
experience common to all normal folk, 
the experience commonly called mystic, 
the apprehension of ‘something beyond,’ 
something other than ourselves, before 
which we are humbled and awestruck, 
and yet with which we feel a kinship and 
a communion.’”’ For beginning with 
man’s highest experiences and not with his 
physiology, he defends himself in an 
appendix on science and religion which is 
notable for a devastating critique of 
Dorsey’s ‘‘The Nature of Man.’’ To me 
it seems that Canon Raven is wise in be- 
ginning with the mystic experience, be- 
cause the real frontier of thought to-day 
is where the lines of scientific inquiry and 
the rediscovery of Christ are converging 
upon one another. And this is as true of 
America as it is of England, despite the 
small cult of radical behaviorists whose 
beliefs are, after all, laboratory theories 
(where they are not without their uses) 
rather than living faith. 

In seeking for and expounding vital 
personal religion Canon Raven reveals 
himself also as champion of orthodox 
Christian belief. But even in a chapter 
with so desperate a title as “‘Jesus and the 
Doctrine of the Trinity” one feels the 
passion of a prophet battering his way 
through the ancient disputes and raising 


a fine challenge in the statement that ‘‘the- 


revolt against the intellectual elements in 
religion is one of the most serious ob- 
stacles in the way of revival.”’ 

Whether or not one agrees with all the 
incidental conclusions of this book one 
can not fail to accept the central thesis 
that “in Jesus Christ we have the sole 
adequate incarnation of reality, of God.” 
For the author is both scientific in his 
biblical criticism and persuasive in his 
argument that we have “in Jesus such 
beauty, such truth, such goodness as 
satisfies our powers of appreciation, and 
constrains us to the sense of worship which 
is our homage to achieved perfection.” 
Naturally, as a mystic to whom theological 
terminology is ultimately approximate 
symbolism, Canon Raven insists vigor- 
ously on the impossibility of separating 
the “‘ ‘Jesus of history’ from the Jesus who 
has the cosmic value of God.”’ 

Especially well written and practical 
are the chapters on ‘‘Jesus and the Prob- 


- uniquely Son of God?” 


Iem of Suffering,’”’ ‘“‘The Universality of 
Jesus,’ “Jesus Our Atonement,’ “Our 
Life in Jesus,’’ and “The Resources of 
Prayer.’”’ The volume is throughout a 
strong defense of the Christian Church, 
and contains some very hopeful evidences 
of mutual understanding and appre- 
ciation among the churches. 

Not only brief, this book is also com- 
pact. Its style is that rare combination 
of culture and passion which opens vistas 
in all directions. The author reveals 
strong convictions, a liberal spirit and a 
scientific temper. He is not afraid to 
raise the most profound issues. For ex- 
ample, “‘Can a Jew of the first century be 
Again, “The 
word Atonement has for many of us a 
singularly repellent effect... . For it 
has come down to us associated with ideas 
that outrage our instincts. . . . The chief 
of these are four—the metaphor of a 
sacrifice for sin, of a ransom paid to Satan, 
of a debt discharged to God, and ofésalva- 
tion from a hell of unending torment.” 

In succinct bold sentences he casts a 
flood of light on contemporary problems: 
Apropos of prayer he says: “‘ ‘God be with 
me,’ ‘Christ sustain me,’ ‘Father forgive 
me,’ are pleasantly sounding versions of 


- ‘Every day, and in every way, I get better 


and better and better,’ even if really their 
meaning and efficacy are exactly the 
same. ... But in so far as they (i. e. 
such cries) are just the utterance of our 
need, in so far as they leave out God or 
treat Him merely as a name, they are not 
in any real sense prayer.” 

Again he declares: ‘Jesus, the Christ, 
the Spirit of Jesus, the Spirit of God, the 
Holy Spirit, God—these are not subtle 
discriminations, employed with system- 
atic consistency, but random names used 
interchangeably to denote the supreme 
fact that Jesus was God and God just 
Jesus everywhere, and that man’s uni- 
versal experience of vague cosmic emo- 
tion had for the Christian been intensified 
into a clear and permanent communion, 
a love given and returned.” 

Note the keen and yet kindly irony of 
these sentences: “Although devotion to 
Jesus is wholly justified if he is worshiped 
as Son of God, the tendency to treat him 
merely as ‘one of ourselves’ and yet to 
love him as a Saviour while refusing to 
recognize his cosmic significance, is close 
to idolatry. . .. Christianity is not a 
lonely love affair between me and Jesus. 
I can not truly understand or love him 
unless I can see him in my fellows, in man- 
kind, in nature, in the world. . . . Many 
of us, failing to make sense of the universe 
and despairing of God, fly by way of rec- 
ompense to an ecstatic devotion to Jesus, 


Wheeler Robinson. 


just because he is not like reality, not like 
life, not like our fellows. He admits us 
to a refuge, a fairyland, where we can 
dream dreams of our own exceeding pre- 
ciousness and be sheltered from the rude 
world which shows so lamentable a lack 
of appreciation for us.’’ 

In conclusion I would like to emphasize 
the practical nature of the ‘‘abiding 
mysticism’? which Canon Raven ex- 
emplifies. It is not that of the unsocial 
hermit, nor that of the faddist captivated 
by some mysterious Easterner’s clothes 
and manners. It is a mysticism which 
expresses itself in prayer and “has its 
consummation not in ecstasy or quietism, 
but in service and an abounding activity 
of redemptive effort.” 

Tertius van Dyke. 

Washington, Conn. 

* * 
Old Faith and the New Knowledge 
By James H. Snowden. (Harpers. $2.50.) 

Dr. Snowden has for a number of years 
published annually his expositions of the 
most widely used Sunday school lessons. 
Naturally he has been compelled to face 
the question how far he and others can go 
in giving recognition to modern knowledge 
and how far they must accommodate 
themselves to the hesitating and slow- 
moving mind of the fundamentalist. He 
thinks that fundamentalism, with ‘‘its 
unfriendly attitude towards modern knowl- 
edge and its worn out and indefensible 
methods of contending for the faith, and 
often its dense and obdurate obscurant- 
ism,’ is a positive hindrance to Chris- 
tianity. But this is no excuse for dogma- 
tism and a supercilious air on modernism. 
“Scholarly and reverent modernism’’ is 
Dr. Snowden’s prescription for the dis- 
tracted mind of the church. The resuits 
of modern study of the Bible are of course 
not overlooked, and considerable space is 


‘given to what we may call a compromise 


platform. Difficulties are sometimes slurred 
over too easily. For example: ‘‘The first 
chapter of Genesis contains all beginnings 
and the principles of all progress. It is 
pregnant with the seeds of all science and 
philosophy and religion, history and 
civilization. . . . Evolution is its program 
and is written broadly across its pages.” 
Now “evolution” is a word that has a 
fairly definite meaning to-day and that 
meaning can not be stretched to include 
the cosmology of Genesis. However, Dr. 
Snowden makes it clear that Genesis was 
in its day a ‘‘tremendous piece of modern- 
ism.” 

The wide sweep of the book makes it 
impossible for the author to do anything 
like justice to many of the subjects he 

(Continued on page 1277) 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address cf the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE PRESIDENTS’ COUNCIL 


Sixty-three women met at 10.30 Mon- 
day morning, Sept. 24, at Bethany Union, 
for the purpose of listening to the reports 
of the various chairmen of the W. U. M.S. 
of Massachusetts, and to jot down in 
notebooks all of the useful and original 
helps ofered by each department of work. 
The meeting is called the Presidents’ 
Council and is held the latter part of 
September each year. State officers and 
the president and secretary of each Mis- 
sion Circle in the state make up this 
Council, and every one who is privileged 
to attend and is unable to do so misses 
much of inspiration and real assistance 
in the carrying out of the year’s program. 

Miss Ruth Hersey, always a delightful 
hostess, saw to it that a delicious luncheon 
was served promptly at 12.30. 

Miss Eleanor Prescott, a member of 
the faculty of the Murray Grove Institute, 
reviewed the week spent there. One 
could not fail to catch some of the beauti- 
ful and sacrificial faith of John Murray 
and Thomas Potter as they listened to 
her review of the always thrilling story of 
the meeting of these two men of Good 
Luck. 

Especially to those who haye been to 
Northfield, Rev. Laurine Freeman’s splen- 
did account of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference was a delight. It must have been 
enjoyed just as thoroughly by those who 
have not yet had the pleasure of spending 
a week among the hills and valleys of this 
lovely spot. The Northfield ‘“‘spirit,’’ 
which Miss Freeman said she had always 
heard about, was there, and was some- 
thing quite beyond one’s ability to define. 
It is something which must be experienced. 
The joy of contacts with those of other 
nations, the helpful classes, and the friend- 
ships made, were the high lights of the 
week, and ought to guide other footsteps 
to Northfield next year. 

Rey. Isabella S. Macduff, delegate of 
the state to Ferry Beach, told of her ex- 
periences there during the Missionary 
week of August 4 to 11. It is a mystery 
to many of us why more of our women do 
not attend this Institute, which is so full 
of good things. Miss Macduff spoke of 
the excellent courses offered by the faculty 
members, of the dramatics, especially 
the play, ‘““‘Two Masters,’ of the stere- 
opticon lecture on Japan given by Miss 
Kirk, and of the purely recreational and 
friendly side of the week. She also gave 
us a mental picture of the impressive 
“Friendship Circles,’ which closed the 
days with the singing of ‘‘Taps.’’ Miss 
Macduff also spoke of Camp Cheery, the 
girls’ camp in connection with this week, 
and made an urgent plea for more women 
and girls to visit Ferry Beach next year. 

So many of the guests were interested 


in the ‘‘Friendship Circle,” it was sug- 
gested that the meeting close with a 
demonstration of this. All joined hands, 
and, although in the strict sense of the 
word it was far from a “‘circle,”’ there was 
the friendly pressure of the hand of your 
right and left hand neighbor, while Rev. 
Hazel I. Kirk offered prayer and led in 
singing Taps. 
* * 
WHEN SANTA CLAUS CAME IN 
SEPTEMBER 
Georgene E. Bowen 

He really came on the 3lst of August 
on the same boat with Miss Hathaway, 
but his trunk didn’t get here till late at 
night so we opened it the next morning. 

When I wrote to Santa some time ago 
suggesting some things he could send 
us, in case he had any superfluous things 


lying around unused, I never even dreamed 
of the lovely things I found in his trunk 
on the morning of Sept. 1. Such wonder- 
ful things: table cloths, luncheon sets, 
napkins, pillow cases, bedspreads, bath 
towels, hand towels, curtains, doilies, 
runners, bureau scarfs, center pieces, 
buffet set, pin cushions, quilt, portfolio 
writing set—such lovely designs, ma- 
terials and colors! 

There are just no words to adequately 
express how pleased and grateful.we are, 
but with all our hearts we thank you for 
your generous, beautiful gifts to our Home. 
Many of these things we need right now, 
but since you have so generously supplied 
us we can put aside other things for cer- 
tain future use and need. 

I hope to write to every one of you who 
helped send these furnishings to the 
Blackmer Home. But in ease I can not 
find time to do so, won’t you please accept 
the sincerest, heartiest, thanks of Miss 
Hathaway and myself? 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden 


THE OUTSTANDING NEED 

“What is the outstanding need of the 
younger generation?” is a question which 
is often asked and variously answered. 
Perhaps no one can say what is the out- 
standing need, yet it is easy to designate 
one or more of the things that are vital 
and necessary. 

Judging by the things which the young 
people of our church, and other churches, 
do and do not do, one would say that a 
philosophy of their own was necessary. 
Especially if one interprets philosophy as 
does Dr. Leighton in his book, ‘‘The Field 
of Philosophy,’’ where he says, “Philos- 
ophy is an attempt to attain a synoptic 
view of things.’’ 

A synoptic view of things. Is there any- 
thing that will better answer the needs of 
young people to-day than such a view? 
A view of an entire situation, yet brought 
down to an understandable scale. Take 


‘the problem of church unity, one that the 


young people are as vitally interested in 
as the older church members. Will not 
a synoptic view of the matter help in its 
solution? If we who are to have the 
privilege of watching the idea grow in 
strength can realize that it is the final 
and ultimate whole which counts, and can 
see the problem in its relationship to the 
whole field of Christianity, then the 
little details, smaller things which are 
perhaps not to the satisfaction of all 
concerned, will seem less important. 

But to return to the statement, “‘Judg- 
ing by the things which the young people 
of our church do and do not do,’ and its 
relation to the subject under discussion. 
Consider for a moment the attitude of 
the local Unions toward the National 
Y. P. C. U. organization in some matters. 


The national organization is working on 
that which has been developed so as to 
make a total program which is complete 
and adequate. The question might well 
be raised, is it fair to belong to a national 
organization, take the benefits which 
accrue from such membership, and let 

, the responsibilities slip in those cases 
where they do not seem to hold sufficient 
interest for the particular group? 

For example: In the matter of support 
of their missionary program, only twenty- 
two of the Unions support it one hundred 
per cent, only fifty-five others help in its 
support. Is the reason not, more than 
likely, that they have made no attempt 
to view the total program and therefore 
can not see the immense importance of 
this phase ofthe work? 

Nor is it a thing which affects us only 
as regards organizational life. In every 
day affairs young people must learn, it 
seems in many instances are learning, that 
this same sort of view is the only one 
which will prove satisfactory in the long 
run. In choosing loyalties young people 
must learn to look not only for the thing 
in which they are interested at the moment, 
but also for things which hold ultimate 
value. 

Youth we are told is heedless. Are 
they any more /heedless than the older 
generation, who, on reflection it can be 
seen, have been guilty of this narrow. view- 
point rather than using the broader out- 
look? So youth, because it still has years 
in which to practise its principles, must 
begin to fashion for itself such a philosophy 
as will adapt itself to the idea of learning 
to see things in their entire relationship. 
Then, and only then, can youth (or age) 
judge rightly the merits of anything. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association cf the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 

Miss Earle: 
October 7-13. Horton, Mich.; points 
in New York. 

Miss Slaughter: 
October 7-13. Perry, New York; New 
York Convention; other points in New 
York. 

Dr. Huntley: 
October 7-13. Cleveland, Ohio; North 
Olmstead, Ohio: Norwalk, Ohio; At- 
tica, Ohio; Blenheim, Ontario. 


~ = 


WHAT IS THE ORIGINAL? 


Students in the older classes ought to 
be getting acquaintance with the great 
classics in literature. How many of your 
members can state of what famous poem 
the following is an adaptation (not an 
improvement)? 

“He lives in lives made nobler by his life, 
In minds enriched by contact with his 
own, 
In hearts made brave to bear temptation’s 
strife, 
In truth because by him the clearer 
shown, 
In souls that through his words were 
won to God, 
In mighty impulses of righteousness— 
This is his glory.” 
= = 
THE CHURCH SCHOOL TREASURER 
SAYS 


Forget the slander you have heard, 
Forget the hasty, unkind word; 
Forget the quarrel and the cause; 
Forget the whole affair, because 
Forgetting is the only way: 
Forget the storm of yesterday, 
Forget the chap whose sorry face 
Forgets to smile in any place; 
Forget to ever get the blues— 
«Bui don't forget to pay your dues. 


Exchange. 
~ = 
THE INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 
OFFERING 


What We Need to Know 


1. That the International Friendship 
Offering is received in our church schools 
on or near All Souls Day. 

2. That special envelopes are provided. 

3. That an information leafiet, a leaf- 
let on World Friendship, and a letter of 
suggestions have been sent to every. 
minister and every superintendent of a 
church school. If you would like this 
material, ask for it. 

4, That every school is expected to 
give a series of platform lessons on our 
work in Japan on two or three Sundays 
preceding the offering. 

5. That through the gifts of our church 
schools, many groups of children and young 
people in Japan are receiving the mes- 
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A MAN OF GOD 


~ 

* ——_—_—_—_—- 

~ Marshall A. Brown was a man 
* of rare faith and fidelity. 

* After a long illmess, during which 
* he suffered much and was nearly 
* helpless, he passed away at his 
* home in New Madison, Ohio, on 
* Sunday, September twenty-third. 
> Mr. Brown was one of the found- 
* ers of the General Sunday School 
* Association, and was its first treas- 
* urer, serving from 1913 to 1925. 
* He was painstaking in the ex- 
* treme, and during his whole period 
* of service there never was a time 
* when the exact financial condition 
* of the Association could not have 
* been told at any moment. 

= His colleagues loved him and 
* will remember him with unfailing 
* gratitude. 

“ A servant of his church in many 
* of its ministries, he was constantly 
* and ably encouraged by his de 
* voted wife, who was privileged to 
* care for him until the end. 

= 
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sage of world friendship and brotherhood. 

6. That the work for children includes 
five kindergartens, eight Sunday schools, 
children’s clubs, and one baby clinic. 

7. That work for young people includes 
Bible classes, various social activities, 
two Clara Barton Guilds, and many, 
many contacts with our missionaries. 

8. That our schools share in all the 
work done in Japan, making our contri- 


‘butions through the General Convention 


and the Woman's National Missionary 
Association. 

9. That our gifts ought to increase 
every year. 

10. That the most effective way to 
increase our gifts is to set the standard 
In each school, “every pupil contribut- 
ing,’’ and then to use effective plans for 
reaching that standard. 

= ~ 
CHURCH SCHOOL INTERESTS IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 

At the North Carolina Convention, a 
“sample”* church school was held under 
the leadership of Rev. Hannah J. Powell 
and Miss Ruth Downing. The attend- 
ance was sixty-eight. An inspiring wor- 
ship service was followed by five classes. 

On the same day the school at Inman’s 
Chapel was carrying on in due order under 
the leadership of local workers and in 
spite of the absence of both missionaries. 
If one asks how this became possible, the 
answer is found in the careful training 
given in church school work during the 


past few years. Last winter a training 
class was held for teachers and prospec- 
tive teachers. We are glad to quote from 
some “Echoes’’ from this first training 
class sent us by Miss Powel. 

“‘What I got of personal benefit from 
the teachers’ training class was how to see 
better the student's side of a Sunday 
school lesson.”’ (Shirley Francis. 

“The training class has helped me to 
love and learn more about Sunday school.” 
(Emma Burchfield. 

“The training class has helped me to 
plan the lessons with my class more fully, 
and to carry the plans out. It has also 
helped me to think more about my teach- 
ing.”” (Jessie Warren. 

“The thing that interested me most is 
how to get the interest of other people.” 
(Mrs. Irene Warren.) 

“T have learned to do better teaching 
from the teacher training class.” (Hazel 
Warren.) 

There is not a church school in our 
Association that would not find these 
same happy results accruing from a teacher 
training class. Miss Downing says that 
Miss Powell teaches the Inman’s Chapel 
people that “anything that has been 
done anywhere we can do.”’ It might be 
well if all our schools would take that as 
their motto in regard to teacher training. 
It has been done at Inman’s Chapel in the 
Pigeon River Valley. Ji can be done 


anywhere! 
= = 


THE COLOR TEST 


This will give a point of contact for 
some lesson with that class of lively boys: 

Some one has discussed the “shades of 
man” as follows: 

When he’s mad, they say he’s Red. 

When he is a coward, they call him 
Yellow. 

When he's straight, they say he’s White. 

When he’s’ loyal, they say he’s true 
Blue. 

When he’s unintelligent, they call him 
Green. 

When a man has no pep, they say he’s 
colorless —Organized Class Magazine. 

~ = 


FIRST FOR CHINA 


Correspondence indicates a wide-spread 
interest in the special offering for the 
Chinese famine sufferers. Of course. It 
is too early for many returns to be in, but 
we are happy to say that Albion, New 
York, has the honor of heading the list. 
That live school has given ten dollars. 
Thank you, loyal Albion. 


The Bible has been translated complete 
into 169 languages and dialects. The 
169th is the Lula-Lunda, spoken by about 
2,500,000 in the Belgian Congo. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


The resignation of Mr. George J. Perry 
as organist and choirmaster became ef- 
fective at the First Universalist Church 
in Cambridge, Mass., on Sunday, Sept. 30. 
He goes to the First Parish (Unitarian) 
Church in Salem. 


Rev. John Edwin Price, service mana- 
ger of the A. Nash Co. Inc., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and editor of the Nash Journal, 
delivered the address recently at the First 
Congregational Church, Ripon, Wis. 


Rev. Herbert E. Benton, D. D., of 
Philadelphia, recently preached a Sunday 
morning sermon upon John Murray, 
Prophet. Beginning Oct. 7 Dr. Benton 
will preach five Sunday morning doctrinal 
sermons on the five points of Universalism. 


Dr. Curtis W. Reese, president of Lom- 
bard College, and secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, will deliver a series 
of three lectures in January, 1929, at 
Madras University, Madras, India, on the 
subject, “The One Increasing Purpose 
That Runs through the Ages.” 

The lectures will be delivered in con- 
nection with Dr. Reese’s trip to India as 
a delegate of the American Unitarian 
Association to the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the Brahmo Samaj, the asso- 
ciation of free churches in India. Uni- 
tarian and Universalist associations and 
churches from all over the world will be 
represented at the centennial celebration 
which will be held at Bombay. 


Dr. Frank D. Adams, President of the 
Universalist General Convention, con- 
tributed an interesting article to the issue 
of the Congregationalist for Sept. 27, en- 
titled “Getting the Church into the Mem- 
bers.” 


Owen D. Young, chairman of the board 
of directors of the General Electric Com- 
pany, in a public statement, said he is 
supporting Governor Smith for President 
because he is “‘a liberal in the truest sense 
and ...I1 think it would be helpful 
to puc the libera! party in power.” 


Paul Chapin Skeels, son of Rev. W. H. 
Skeels of Herkimer, N. Y., has entered 
the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor 
for a course in aeronautical engineering. 


Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., and 
Mrs. Huntley have returned from a ten 
days’ vacation trip to Rutland and Bridge- 
water, Vt., visiting relatives and old 
friends. 


Dr. and Mrs. Charles Ellwood Nash of 
Los Angeles have been at Glendale Sani- 
tarium for the past three weeks. Mrs. 
Nash is in a cast for the healing of a 
broken shoulder bone and Dr. Nash is 
having treatments for the restoration of 


and Interests 


his strength, which has been impaired 
during the summer. Both are doing well. 
Dr. Nash has written a stirring article 
for our next issue. 


Rey. F. W. Betts, D. D., chairman of 
the Syracuse Chapter of the American 
Red Cross, is busy raising $17,000 for 
Porto Rico and Florida, as the quota of 
his city; $10,000 has already been secured. 


Rey. Sheldon Shepard, D. D., associate 
pastor of the First Universalist Church, 
Los Angeles, Calif., has begun a Thursday 
night class in ‘‘The Psychology, Hygiene 
and Religion of Life Building.” Dr. 
Shepard has been giving a series of Sun- 
day morning sermons upon “Bargains 
and Frauds.” 


District of Columbia 


Washington.—Rey. Frederic W. Per- 
kins, D. D., pastor. Services were re- 
sumed in the Ambassador Theater on 
Sunday, Sept. 16, with a good congrega- 
tion, and in a joyous mood. The signing 
of the contract during the summer and 
the visible preparations for beginning 
construction were evidences that the Na- 
tional Memorial Church was at last to be 
more than a beautiful dream. A vested 
choir of eighteen trained voices, under the 
leadership of Albert W. Harned, Mus. Doc., 
one of the most competent directors of 
chorus choirs in Washington, greatly 
enriched the service. Dr. Perkins, in 
formally welcoming the director and 
choir, said: ‘‘I have always regarded a 
choirmaster as the assistant minister in 
the conduct of public worship, a col- 
league in special charge of the ministry 
of sacred music; and the personnel of 
the choir I similarly regard not as im- 
personal items in a machine for producing 
song, but as a group of associates in the 
high privilege of leading the congregation 
to ‘Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow.’ They will not only sing for us, they 
will sing with us in the chants and the 
hymns. In that spirit of fellowship, I am 
assured, they begin their work.’’ At the 
opening service Cesar Franck’s setting 
of the 150th Psalm and ‘‘How Lovely are 
the Messengers’’ from Mendelssohn’s “‘St. 
Paul’? were sung. Our people and the 
numerous visitors during the winter will 
enjoy the enhanced beauty and dignity 
of the services of worship in the theater, 


and also have a foretaste of the kind of * 


service appropriate to the new church. 


Kansas 


Hutchinson.—Rev. H. C. Ledyard, 
pastor. The Labor Day services were 
attended by many members of labor 
organizations. Mr. Ledyard delivered 
the Labor Day address in Wichita, Sept. 3. 
He was, by invitation of the Democratic 
Committee, a member of the delegation 


to meet Governor Alfred E. Smith, in 
Wichita, and accompany him to Hutchin- 
son Sept. 21. On Oct. 9 Mr. Ledyard will 
address the Congregational Conference, 
at Glendale, Kan., on ‘‘What Constitutes 
an Adequate Union of the Churches?’ 
Sunday, Oct. 14, will be Rally Day in this 
church. The pastor will deliver a special 
sermon. There will be an unusual musical 
program, and in the evening General 
Superintendent Lowe will preach. 


Massachusetts 


Malden.—Rey. Seth Rogers Brooks, the 
new minister of the First Parish in Mal- 
den, began his pastorate Sept. 1. On 
Friday evening, Sept. 7, a social evening 
was held in the church parlors, at which 
the trustees and the officers of the or- 
ganizations connected with the church 
had the pleasure of meeting Mr. and Mrs. 
Brooks, and extending to them a hearty 
welcome. Mr. Brooks occupied the pul- 
pit for the first time on Sunday, Sept. 9. 
A splendid congregation was present, 
which augured well for the new pastorate. 
On Sept. 27 a reception was held in the 
church parlors. Mr. and Mrs. Brooks 
have already made many friends since 
their arrival in Malden, and, with the fine 
spirit of devotion which the members of 
this parish have always shown to their 
pastor and their church, a most successful 
pastorate is assured. 

* * 


HELP FLORIDA AND PORTO RICO 


The Commission on National and In- 
ternational Relief of the Universalist 
General Convention, consisting of the 
undersigned, earnestly endorse the appeals 
made by the President of the United 
States, local and national organizations 
of the American Red Cross, and other 
civie agencies, for Florida and Porto Rico. 
The disaster is far greater than first re- 
ports indicated. Millions are required 
for emergency relief and for imperative 
works of rehabilitation. There is no ade- 
quate insurance against this kind of disas- 
ter except the inexhaustible love of a 
Christian people. We urge our people to 
contribute immediately and generously, 
sending contributions to the nearest Red 
Cross Chapter. 

George E. Huntley, 
Frederick W. Betts, 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


* * 


HARRIS MARRIES OVER RADIO 


Rev. Clarence J. Harris, of the Wash- 
ington Heights Universalist Church, New 
York City, was selected by the World’s 
Radio Exposition Management to perform 
the “first authentic radio wedding ever 
held.”’ Mr. Harris was established in the 
Astor Hotel, where receiving and broad- 
casting instruments made it possible for 
him to know all that was going on at 
Madison Square Garden. The organist 
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was in a downtown church. The bridal 
couple, Robert W. Philipson and Miss 
Bessie Simpson, were in the Madison 
Square Garden, where over 25,000 people 
were gathered. 

The ceremony was performed with as 
much dignity and spirit as a church wed- 
ding. The bride and groom standing 
alone before a microphone made their 
responses perfectly. The great audience 
of witnesses stood with marked reverence 
during the service, and bowed during the 
prayer. The general opinion was that a 
wonderful spirit of devotion and reverence 
permeated the entire throng of witnesses. 
Mr. Harris stated that the entire proceed- 
ing was one of most unusual spiritual 
uplift and solemnity. Following the cere- 
mony Mr. Harris was taken to Madison 
Square Garden, where a reception fol- 
lowed, including the cutting of a huge 
wedding cake, also pictures taken and 
transmitted by televism. 

One Who Was There. 
* * 


NEWS FROM LOMBARD 


A new experiment in democratic manage- 
ment of college life has been inaugurated 
at Lombard College. It is based on a 
joint council of faculty and students 
which will initiate and supervise all of 
the social and recreational life of the 
college. 

The four classes, all fraternities and 
sororities, a proportionate number from 
non-Greek letter groups, and the college 
administrative officers comprise the coun- 
cil. With the faculty greatly in the mi- 
nority, administration of all campus 
affairs will be virtually up to the students. 

“We expect the plan being tried here to 
mark a new path in democratic campus 
management,” says President Reese. ‘““The 
students, under faculty guidance, will 
plan and supervise every activity.” 

* * 


A MEMORY GIFT 


The Universalist church at Orleans, 
Mass., hsa recently received many gen- 
erous contributions toward the purchase 
of a new piano. None of the subscribers 
live in town, but all are the direct de- 
scendants of some of those who founded 
the church in 1833. 

Often we speak of those who have 
inherited large fortunes. Here we have 
an expression of an inheritance of faith 
and loyalty that has been passed on to the 
fifth generation, and we might say of the 
founders of our church: ‘‘Truly their works 
follow them.” 

The contributions are as follows: In 
memory of Nathaniel Freeman—Frank 
Freeman, grandson, Lucinda Harrison, 
great granddaughter. Josiah Linnell— 
Arthur E. Linnell, grandson. Elisha 
Cole—Alice E. Baker, granddaughter, 
Bertha Baker, great granddaughter. Blos- 
som Rogers—Rena Hyland Chase, grand- 
daughter. DeanS. Nickerson—Ruth Blas- 
land, daughter, Winsor Nickerson, grand- 


Elekeam Higgins—Alice H. Marrs, 
granddaughter. Joshua Crosby—Eva 
Bain, granddaughter. Dean G. Linnell— 
Hattie Linnell, Nellie Linnell, grand- 
daughters. Thomas Gould—Edward B. 
Taylor, grandson; Willie F. Gould, grand- 
son; Daniel B. Gould, grandson; Imogene 
Blake, granddaughter; Ernest R. Taylor, 
great grandson. 


son. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued f om page 1273) 
mentions, such as the dates of the gospels, 
but he shows himself sincere in his desire 
that the churches should not make the 
“tragic mistake of resisting new truth.”’ 
He would have us ‘‘make room for it in 
our system of Christian faith and life,” 
a phrase that leaves us wondering whether 
truth is ever quite so accommodating as 
to accept room that we make for it in our 
systems; it generally turns out that room 
has rather to be found within truth for our 

systems if they are to survive. 
EEE Bois 
* * 


THE OPENING IN BOSTON 


On the four Sundays of October the 
preachers at the Church of the Redemption 
will be: Oct. 7, Dr. Coons; Oct. 14, Dr. 
Marshall; Oct. 21 and 28, Dr. Roblin. 

Dr. Lowe and Mr. Greenway, the new 
ministers, will be in the chancel and pulpit 
on Sunday, Nov. 4. 

Mr. Greenway began his work for the 
Church of the Redemption Monday, 
Oct. 1. Each day he wil: be at the church, 
where he will be pieased to meet any of 
the friends and workers of this new enter- 
prise. Fe will give the month of October 
to the organization of the church school, 
to a thorough study of the immediate 
and local problems, and will make a full 
survey of the forces and factors with which 
he and Dr. Lowe will work, beginning with 
November. 

This church from this time on will be 
known as the Convention Church. All 
Universalists of Massachusetts through 
the agencies of the Convention, are be- 
hind it. ‘ 


* * 


PUBLIC MEETING AT QUINCY 


A Public Meeting of the W. U. M.S. 
of Massachusetts will be held at Quincy 
on Thursday, Oct. 18. A luncheon is to 
be served by the ladies at 50 cents. Mem- 
bers of the Women’s National Missionary 
Association in session at this time in Bos- 
ton will be our guests. Mrs. Louis J. 
Richards of Tarpon Springs, Florida, is 
to be with us and will give her interpre- 
tation of the ‘Eight Famous Paintings’ 
by George Inness, Jr., which are in the 
Universalist church at Tarpon Springs. 
She brings reproductions that all will 
enjoy studying as she gives her talk. 

Rey. Laurine Freeman will tell us of 
the new study book, ‘‘Friends of Africa,’’ 
and has charge of two presentations, one 
on Africa and one on World Peace. 


MOTION 
PICTURES 
inyour CHURCH 


FREE pamphlet telling all about motion 
Pictures in the church. Details experi- 
ences and opinions of well known 
church officials. Includes com- 
plete description of the New 
Acme Motion Picture Pro- 
jector. Send today for 
pamphlet V10. 


International Projector 
Corporation 
ACME DIVISION 
90 Gold St., New York City 


Go to Quincy, Oct. 18, less than three- 
quarters of an hour by subway and trol- 
ley from Park St. 

Public Meetings Committee. 


* * 


RECOGNITION SERVICE 


A recognition service was held Sunday 
evening, Sept. 30, in the Universalist 
ehurch, Marlboro, in honor of its).new 
pastor, Rev. George W. Penniman, re- 
cently of Monson. The speakers included 
Rey. Leroy W. Coons, State Superin- 
tendent of Universalist Churches, Rev. 
George E. Huntley, president of the 
Universalist Sunday School Association, 
and Rev. Vincent E. Tomlinson, pastor 
of the First Universalist Church, Worces- 
ter.—Boston Transcript. 


Notices 
WHAT IS COMING 

Oct. 9, 10, 11. New York State Convention, 
at Perry. 

Oct. 14-15. Ontario Universalist Convention, 
Bienheim. 

Oct. 17. Kansas State Convention, Salina. 

Nov. 8-11. Alabama Universalist Convention, 
Florala. 


ape 
ONTARIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The fifty-first annual meeting of the Ontario Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in the Universalist 
Church, Blenheim, Ontario, on Sunday and Monday, 
Oct. 14 and 15. 

Election of officers and other business will be 
transacted. 

Esther Thompson, Secretary. 
ek 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


A lay preacher’s license for three years has been 
granted to Mr. Will E. Roberts, of Keene, N. H., 
dated Sept. 22, 1928. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
a 


ILLINOIS FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


A meeting of the Illinois Fellowship Committee 
will be held Oct. 19, 1928, at 12.15 p. m. at the 
Hamilton Club, Chicago, for the purpose of exam- 
ining Mr. John G. MacKinnon for ordination. 

L. Ward Brigham, Secretary. 
te: 

ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The twenty-eighth annual session of the Alabama 
Universalist Convention is called to meet at Florala, 
Ala., Nov. 8 to 11, for the election of officers and the 
transaction of any other business that shall come be- 
fore it. All shureches within its jurisdiction are 
urged to elect delegates. Among those invited to 
address the Convention are Rey. J. C. Coleman, of 
Jacksonville, and Rev. Stanard Dow Butler, of 
St. Petersburg, Fla. All delegates and friends who 
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are planning to attend are asked to notify Mrs. 
Pearl McRae, Florala, Ala. 
Mrs. Mary S. Smith, Secretary. 
+ ie 
NEW YORK W. U.M.S. 


The thirty-fourth annual Convention of the Wom- 
en’s Universalist Missionary Society of New York 
State, will be held in the Universalist church, Perry, 
N. Y., Wednesday, Oct. 10, 1928, for the receiving 
of reports, the election of officers, and the transac- 
tion of such other business as may legally come 
before it. 

Edith W. Johnson, Recording Secretary. 
* * 


Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 


The thirty-ninth annual Convention of the Y. P. 
C. U. of Massachusetts and Rhode Island will be 
held at Woonsocket, R. I., Oct. 12, 13, 14, 1928. 

Bernice Flint, Recording Secretary. 
*es 
EXECUTIVE BOARD OF THE W. N. M. A. 


The regular meeting of the Executive Board of the 
Women’s National Missionary Association will be 
held in Boston, Oct. 16, 17 and 18, 1928. 

All matters to be presented at this meeting should 
be sent to Miss Alice G. Enbom, 176 Newbury St., 
Boston, not later than Oct. 10. 

Mrs. Walter R. Corlett, 
Recording Secreiary. 
+ 3 
NEW YORK SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Official Call 

The twentieth annual session of the New York 
State Universalist Sunday Schoo! Association will 
be held in Perry, N. Y., on Oct..8 and 9, 1928, for 
the receiving of reports, election of officers, con- 
ferences on Religious Education, and any business 
that may properly come before this organization. 

Ine E. Warner, Secretary. 
es 
NOTICE 


The seventy-eighth annual Convention of Wis- 
consin Universalists will be held in Markesan, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 16 and 17, 1928, for 
the transaction of such business as may legally come 
before it. All churches and delegates within the 
state of Wisconsin are hereby notified, and dele- 
gates requested to be present. 

Luther Riley Robinson, 
Secretary-Superintendent. 
* * 
MICHIGAN STATE CONVENTION 


The eighty-fifth annual session of the Universalist 
Convention of Michigan will be held in the Uni- 
versalist church, Horton, Mich., Oct. 8 and 9, for 
the election of officers and the transaction of such 
other business as may legally come before this body. 
The following motion will be presented for final 
action: 

Moved and seconded that Section I, Article IV, of 
the Constitution of the Universalist Convention of 
Michigan be amended by substituting the word 
“four” for the word “three” in the first sentence, so 
that the sentence will read: “The officers of this 
Convention shall be a president, a vice-president, a 
secretary, a treasurer, and four trustees, who shall 
together constitute the Executive Committee;’” and 
that the fourth trustee shall be the president of the 
Women’s Universalist Missionary Society of Michi- 
gan. 

E. M. Raynale, Secretary. 
* = 


W.U. M.S. OF MICHIGAN 


The annual Convention of the Women’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of Michigan will be held 
Tuesday, Oct. 9, 1928, at Horton, Mich., for the 
election of officers and transaction of such business 
as may legally come before it. 
Emma L. Hope, Secretary. 
mPa 

MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


At the regular meeting of the Massachusetts 
Fellowship Committee Monday, Sept. 24, 1928, the 
following action was taken: 

Rev. F. L. Leavitt elected chairman of commit- 


tee. Rev. Charles E. Clark, D. D., dropped at his 
own request. Rev. Seth R. Brooks accepted on 
transfer from New York. Rev. Samuel G. Ayres, 
D. D., transferred to Maine. Rev. Clarence J. 
Cowing transferred to New York. Frank B. Chat- 
terson (lay license) transferred to New Hampshire. 
George A. Riley (preacher’s license) transferred to 
Maine. 
G. H. Leining, Secretary Protem. 
oe 
MERRIMAC VALLEY CONFERENCE 


The annual meeting of the Merrimac Valley Con- 
ference will occur on Wednesday, Oct. 17, morning 
and afternoon, at Grace Universalist Church in 
Lowell, beginning at 10.30. It is hoped that very 
many will avail themselves of the social and spiritual 
inspiration that this meeting will afford. 

W. L. S. Gilereast, Secretary. 
ss 
KANSAS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Kansas Universalist Convention will meet 
in annual session at 1 p. m., Oct. 17, 1928, in Plym- 
outh Unitarian Church, Salina, Kansas, for the 
receiving of reports, the election of officers and the 
transaction of such other business as may be brought 
regularly before it. 

James Houghton, Secretary. 
* ae 


PUBLIC MEETING 


Women’s Universalist Missionary Society of 
Massachusetts 


The first open meeting of the year will be held at 
Quincy, on Thursday, Oct. 18. A luncheon will be 
served as usual. 

This will be an important gathering, as in the 
afternoon members of the National Missionary 
Board, in session during that week, will be present 
to bring plans and inspiration for the year’s work. 

This preliminary announcement is given thus 
early that the date may be reserved. 

Lilla P. Huntley, 
Chairman of Public Meetings. 
ae: 


THE SOUTHWEST AUTUMN MEETINGS 
Sixth Annual Joint Session 


The fifty-eighth annual session of the Kansas 
Universalist Convention will be held conjointly with 
the seventh annual session of the Southwestern 
Federation of Religious Liberals in Plymouth Uni- 
tarian Church, Salina, Kansas, Oct. 16 to 18, 1928. 

The program will open with devotions and ser- 
mon at 8 p. m., Tuesday, the 16th, and continue with 
addresses on Wednesday forenoon and night, and 
Thursday forenoon. At the Wednesday luncheon 
there will be four speakers—the general subject, 
“Religion Revealed by Life.” 

The general theme of the Conference will be “Re- 
ligion as Right Living,” the slogan, “Life Is Re- 
ligion, Religion Is Life.” 

Among the speakers to appear are the Hon. Roger 
S. Galer, president of the National Federation of 
Religious Liberals; Dr. Geo. H. Patterson, secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association; Rabbi 
Pizer Jacobs, Wichita, Kansas; Dr. John S. Lowe, 
General Superintendent of Universalist Churches; 
Dr. Curtis W. Reese, president of Lombard College. 
There will be in all ten prominent men on the pro- 
gram. 

There will be business sessions of the Federation 
each morning, of the Kansas Universalists, of the 
Missouri Valley Associate Alliance of Unitarian 
Women, and of the Laymen’s League on Wednes- 
day afternoon. 

James Houghton. 
xe 
ARMISTICE DAY LITERATURE FOR SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS 

Sunday, Nov. 11, is the tenth anniversary of 
Armistice Day, and in the Sunday schools through- 
out the country the lesson will be on world peace 
and international relationships. The World Al- 
liance for International Friendship through the 
Churches, of whose Executive Committee Fred B. 
Smith is chairman, has prepared a series of seven 
pamphlets, which will be sent to Sunday school 
teachers and others who would like up-to-date and 


accurate information on this important subject. 
The titles of these folders are as follows: ‘“Mobil- 
izing for Peace,’ “America’s International Ex- 
periment,” “Varieties of Pacifism,” “Armament,” 
“How You Can Work for World Peace,” ‘“‘An Ap- 
peal to American Christians,” ‘“The Churches’ Plea 
Against War and the War System.” 

The World Alliance is not a pacifist organization. 
It does, however, discuss the question of world 
peace from various viewpoints, and many shades of 
opinion are presented in this literature, which it is 
offering to leaders in Sunday school work. The 
pamphlets will be sent upon request to Miss G. S. 
Barker, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

2 e 


W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 


The Women’s Universalist Missionary Society of 
Massachusetts wiil hold a Public Meeting in the 
Universalist church at Quincy, Oct. 18. 

Morning session, 10.30, the state president pre- 
siding. Praise service. Greetings from local Circle 
and the District, Mrs. Robert G. Reed. Response, 
“The Joy of Membership,”” Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson. 
Solo, Mrs. Charles S. Payson. ‘‘Friends of Africa,” 
Rev. S. Laurine Freeman. “Eight Great Paintings 
of George Inness, Jr., in the Tarpon Springs Uni- 
versalist church,”’ Mrs. Louis J. Richards of Tar- 
pon Springs, Fla. Special musical selections by 
Mrs. John Smith Lowe, Boston. 

Luncheon will be served in the vestry at the 

usual price, 50 cents each. Reservations must be 
made not later than Wednesday morning, Oct. 15, 
to Mrs. Willard O. Hyland, 37 Abbott St., Brain- 
tree. 
Afternoon session, 1.30. Organ voluntary. Hymn. 
Prayer, Rev. Edwin L. Noble. Solo, Mrs. Charles 
S. Payson. Roll Call. Special messages from mem- 
bers: of the Women’s National Missionary Associa- 
tion. “In our land it is very dark,’ a monologue by 
Miss Beulah Cone. ‘“‘The God of the Nations is 
One,’’ a musical presentation in charge of Rev. S. 
Laurine Freeman. Closing prayer. 

To reach the church take the Cambridge-Field’s 
Corner Subway at Park St., transferring to the 
surface at the latter place for Quincy Center. At 
Washington Street walk a short distance to the 
church. Two fares are required of ten cents each. 
Time allowed about thirty-five minutes from Park 


Street. 
= = 


WANTED 


“Cruising Around a Changing World,” by John 
van Schaick, Jr., now out of print. Two dollars 
each will be paid for second-hand copies in good 
condition. 

Manager Universalist Publishing House, 
176 Newbury St., Boston. 
2 * 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 


The 103d annual session of the New York State 
Convention of Universalists will be held in the Uni- 
versalist Church, Perry, N. Y., Oct. 10 and 11, 1928, 
for the election of officers and the transaction of such 
other business as may legally come before this body. 

- John M. Atwood, Presi dent. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Emma S. McCrillis 


Mrs. Emma S. McCrillis of Dexter, Maine, died 
Sept. 1, at the age of seventy-nine years. She was 
born in Winn, Maine, and moved to Dexter shortly 
before her marriage to Charles McCrillis. Two 
daughters were born of this union, only one, Miss 
Genevieve McCrillis, surviving. 

Mrs. McCrillis was a life-long Universalist, deep- 
ly interested in the work of her church and loyal 
to its teachings. She was an active member of the 
local Mission Circle, a former teacher in the Sun- 
day school, and will be greatly missed by all. Mr. 
McCrillis died in 1923. 

Funeral services were held at the home, and in 
the absence of her pastor, Rev. Tracy Pullman, Rev. 
Stanley G. Spear of Boston, a former pastor, was 
ealled to officiate. Her hospitable home will be 
remembered by former pastors and friends. She 
lived her Universalism and her works do praise her. 


- 
& 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 


Boston, Mass. 


79 Sudbury St. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
fen which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.’”’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 
Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 


Bibles 
Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 62-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 


$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A Coliege not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 
SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents 
a dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 3. <A “Perin’’ booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affillated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
esptional advantages for theological training, wit 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory} 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


= 


Cracklin © 


Blinks: ‘‘What’s the idea of the suit- 
case, going away?”’ 

Jinks: “No, I heard the church was 
giving a rummage sale and I am taking 
all my clothes down to the office until 
it’s over.”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

* * 

A Methodist bishop in the Northwest 
tells of a conversation he once had with a 
Wyoming man touching certain difficulties 
of the latter’s religious tenets. 

“Bishop,’’ said this naive Westerner, 
“T do not refuse to believe the story of 
the ark. I can accept the ark’s great size, 
its odd shape, and vast number of animals 
it contained; but when I am asked to be- 
lieve that the children of Israel carried 
this unwieldy thing for forty years in the 
wilderness, I must confess that my faith 
breaks down.’’—Christian Advocate. 

* * 

Sadie: ‘I’m going out to buy a book.” 

Gertie: “‘A book! What on earth are 
you going to do with a book?” 

“Oh, my husband bought me the most 
wonderful reading lamp yesterday.”’—Life. 
* * 

Three subway trains, one after another, 
ran over George Hicks of Ozone Park, 
Queens, this morning, and were practically 
uninjured.—Chicago Tribune. 

ee. : 

John Taylor, the blind preacher of 
Brule, recited by memory the lesson, for 
which he chose the first twenty-one 
verses of the third chapter of the Gospel 
According to St. Paul.—New Haven 
Register. 

Ellen Terry, famous actress, died to-day. 
She became famous as Rudolph Valen- 
tino’s leading lady in ‘‘The Four Horse- 
men.’’—Laredo (Tex.) paper. 

E * 


First Merchant: “I have a bookkeeper 
in my office who has gone gray in my 
service.” 

Second Merchant: ‘‘That’s nothing, old 
lad. Miss Smith there has gone brown, 
blonde, and Titian red in my service.’’— 
Passing Show. 

* * 

Priscilla: ‘‘Do you like moving pictures?” 

He: “Sure.”’ 

Priscilla: ‘‘That’s great. I want you to 
bring a lot of them down from the attic.” 
—Everybody’s Weekly. 

* * 

He: “I’ve come to a conclusion.”’ 

She: ‘What is it?”’ 

He: “I realized to-day that I have been 
a bachelor for thirty-eight years, and—”’ 

She: “Oh, Jack, this is—” 

He: ‘“‘And I decided I’d had a jolly 
good time and that I’d keep it up.”— 
The Benedict. 

* * 

An interesting thing would be a picture 
of a prominent man who failed to pick the 
right cigarette.—Indianapolis News. 
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Discussion Courses | 


for the Church School 


FOR ADULT GROUPS: 


Did Jesus Mean It? 


By Frank Durward Adams, D. D. 


Thoughtful and vital questions concerning the essentials of Christianity. Already 
in its second edition. Has been used with great success in many churches. Price, $1.00. 
Special price in quantity. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE: 


Jesus and the Problems of Life 


and 


Jesus’ Teachings for Young People 
By Sidney A. Weston 


Two discussion courses which meet the interests, needs, and problems of young 
people over fifteen. They help in building new codes of morals and standards of living 
which will make for richer lives and a better world. Each course (128 pp.) is published 
in two bindings: cloth, 65 cents; paper, 40 cents. 


The Golden Rule City 


By Edna M. Bonser 


The junior unit in the Everyday Christian Living Series. ‘‘The activities of the 
course center around the building of a Golden Rule City with all of the problems, ma- 
terial, economic, civil and religious, which that involves. The course is intended to help 
children to live by the actual practise of honesty, co-operation, fair play, self-control and 
other virtues.” —Auburn Seminary Review. Price, $2.00. 


Two Words 


By Margaret Slattery 


“Miss Slattery knows young people of high-school age as few people do. She un- 
derstands and sympathizes with them; hence her power with them. . . . No caustic 
criticism is here, but the finest ideals hitched on to every-day life.’’—Boston Evening 
Transcript. Price, 65 cents. 


Success and You 
By Nellie E. Friend 


With introduction by S. Parkes Cadman, President of the Federal Council of Churches. 
A book that instantly won recognition for its fine understanding of young people. It was 
used last year in classes and Young People’s Christian Unions as a basis for discussions 
on the fundamental problems of youth: Many letters have come to the author from 
boys and girls to whose dreams the book has given substance and whom it has helped to 
transmute longing into purpose. Price, $1.25. Special price in quantity. 


Remember we can furnish any Sunday school material issued by any pub- 
lishing house. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street 33 33 3: Boston, Mass. 


